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“ These rules consider’ well, with early care 

The vineyard destined for the vines prepare ; 

But long before the planting, dig the ground 

With furrows deep, that cast a rising mound : 

The clods exposed to winter winds will bake ; 

For putrid earth will best in vineyards take, 

‘And hoary frosts, after the painful toil 

Of delving winds, will rot the mellow soil,”—Vinein. 

There are many indications now of rapid pro- 

gress in vine culture in this country. “Until the 
present generation, the supposition has been gen- 
eral among all, who haye bestowed a thought 
upon the subject, that there was. something pe- 
culiar in our climate that forbade the successful 
cultivation of the finer. varieties of grapes. 
Grapes that flourish in southern Europe, here 
needed the protection of glass to bring good 
clusters. In the open air they were, almost with 
out exception, sad failures. The cultivation of 
the vine goes hand in hand with a high civiliza- 
tion, and it is not until a people have done their 
pioneer work, and begin to demand luxuries, 
that they will be likely to succeed with the vine, 
whatever their soil and climate. There will be 
little demand for the products of the vine ; and 
the requisite skill to manage vines, and to man- 
ufacture wine, will not be called forth. Our 
position hitherto has been that of a pioneer peo- 


_ ple. For two centuries we have been getting 


ready to live, rather than living. Our work has 
been the leveling of forests, the opening of 
farms, the building of bridges, roads, railways, 
ships and steamers. Our luxuries have come 
mainly from abroad. We have furnished the raw 
material—wool, hemp, cotton—and other na- 
tions have manufactured for us. We have been 
80 intent upon the necessities of life, that we 
have overlooked its comforts and luxuries. We 





have, as a general thing, been content with the 
rudest and most unskilled labor, adequate only 
to produce coarse fare and coarse clothing. 

It requires much more care and knowledge to 
manage a vine thay a cane or cotton plant, © It 
must have skill in its planting, in directing its 
growth, in thinning and harvesting the clusters, 
in marketing them or in making wine. *It indi- 
cates a new era 1n a nation’s history when they 
become vine growers.. Their golden age ap- 
proaches, when every man “sits under his own 
vine.” Wild vines have always flourished upon 
our soil, and to an uneducated taste they.are a 
tolerable fruit. But almost every one, after eat- 
ing well ripened Catawbas, or, better still, Del- 
awares, pronounces. the wild fruit worthless. 
Even if the fruit were better, there are serious 
objections to cultivating the wild vines. They 
are not very productive, the berries fall early 
from the stem, and they do not improve by cul- 
tivation. Since the introduction of new varieties 
which ripen as early as the wild natives, there ir. 
nothing to be said in favor of the latter. 

The Isabella and the Catawba were the p‘o- 
neers among the improved varieties, and have 
done a great and good work in educating the 
taste of the people, and starting amateurs upon 
a career of improvement. The Diana foliowed, 
a seedling of the Catawba, an earlier and a much 
better grape. This has not yet been before the 
public twenty years. When well grown it leaves 
little to be desired in all the qualities of a good 
grape. It abounds in a fine, rich juice, vinous 
and aromatic, from which all the offensive 
native odor has disappeared. It hangs upon 
the vines for a long time, is not injured by 
frosts after it is ripe, and keeps well for winter 
use. Itis said to make good raisins, but how 
extensive the experiments were upon which this 
opinion is founded, we are not well informed. 
It is exceedingly productive and very vigorous. 

Within the last five years the candidates for 
popular favor haye multiplied exceedingly, and 
at the exhibitions of our horticultural fairs the 
grapes are crowding in more and more every 
year. The latest and best information upon the 
merits of these new grapes is embodied in the 
reports of the American Pomological Society, 
especially in the reports of the State and dis- 
trict committees, Ina compilation of these re- 
ports recently published under the auspices of 
the Society, it appears that the Catawba does 
well in twelve of the 35 districts into which the 
northern fruit-growing belt is divided, This 
belt embraces all north of the southern line of 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Missouri, east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The Concord flourishes in 
twenty of tliese districts. The Delaware in nine- 
teen, the Isabella in fourteen, the Hartford Pro- 
lific in ten, the Clinton in nine, the Rebecca in 
eight, and the Diana in eighteen, It would not 
perhaps be fair to infer that these grapes are 
failures in the rest of the districts, except in the 
case of the Isabella and the Catawba. These 





a) 
have been long enough before the public for a 
fair trial, and it is well known that’ the season ‘is’ 
too short for them north of the southern line of 
Massachusetts, Some of the most promising 
grapes are yet in the hands of amateurs, and it 
is quite possible that these will throw every 
thing we now have into the shade. We saw 
clusters at the recent meeting of the Pomologi- 
cal, Society that would have done credit to hot- 
house cultivation; they certainly surpassed all 
we ever expected to see of hardy grapes, grown 
in this country. We think fruit-growers have 
every reason to persevere in their efforts to hy- 
bridize, and to originate new sorts better adapt- 
ed to our climate, to, plant vineyards, and to 
make grapes the fruit of the million, The last 
census throws some light upon the progress 
which vine culture is making among us. The 
increase of our population in the last decade is 
shown to be thirty-five per cent.; increase of 
the products of the orchard, one hundred: and 
sixty per cent. ; increase of wine, seven hundred 
and fifty percent. This increase is doubtless 
largest in the valley of the Ohio, stimulated by’ 
the example of Longworth, and his fellow 
laborers; but in almost every northern State 
attention is turned in this direction, and small 
vineyards are planted and made profitable. 
Our population is so large and the price of 
grapes is so high in our cities and villages, that 
little has yet been done at wine making, beyond 
the domestic manufacture. The products of the 
vine in this region, will be likely to be marketed 
in the shape of fruit for many years to come, 
Grapes at ten cents a pound can not be made 
into wine economically, 

We do not apprehend the peril to the cause 
of temperance from vine culture which some 
very honestly cherish. Nordo we'believe, with 
others, that the making of pure wine from our 
own prolific vineyards will have any tendency 
to abate the evils of drunkenness. The cure of 
that evil lies a little further back than the scare- 
ity or abundance of intoxicating drinks, or the 
higher or lower grade of alcohol in them, The 
yonng slide intd drinking habits from the want 
of proper food and moral influences at home, 
The food is coarse and heating, and. without 
much variety. The home is without refinement 
and without attractions. The boy has a restless 
craving for what he does not find at home, 
seeks society, and finds bad company and ad- 
visers in places of vicious resort, A strong 
temptation is removed when the young have 
variety and the luxury of delicious fruits, intel- 
ligent society and happiness under the parental 
roof. We want vines for our homes, for orna- 
ment and for fruit, and it will be scores of years, 
with the best labors of all our amateurs and 
nurserymen, before good grapes in their season’ 
will be common upon the tables of all classes, 
Let us plant vines in larger numbers, not doubt- 
ing that He who gives the clusters will give us 
and our children wisdom to use them rightly. 








ollie kis of Operations for Nov., 1862. 


SUNDRY HINTS FOR io oun-eue SEASON. 
Farm. 


In these exciting times, and with the general deficiency 
of good neip, that man must be a good calculator, and for- 
tunate withal, who has been able to get his work all up 
with the season, so as to be ready now to calmly await 
the approach of winter. Most persons will doubtless find 
it necessary to attend to many suggestions given in the 
Calendar in the October American Agriculturist. This 
done, there are yet the late turnips and carrots to be gath- 
ered and stored—perhaps potatoes to be dug, corn to be 
husked, grain to be thrashed and marketed, cattle, hogs, 
and poultry to be fattened, sorghum to be manufactured, 
‘leaves to be gathered in abundance for the hog pens and 
manure heap before they are covered by snow, fire wood 
to bé Provided, buildings to be repaired, etc., etc. Then 
timber shouldbe got in seasoning for tvol handles to be 
made during winter ; and there is fencing, draining, sub- 
soiling, and trenching or throwing up the soil in ridges to 
expose it to Winter’s frosts. 

Anithals—Keep them always improving; twice or 
thrice as much food and time are required to bring up an 
animal fallen off in flesh, as will be needed to keep 
them in good condition ; a single exposure to a cold siorm 
is as likely to involve influenza, and general debility in a 
farm animal, asin the owner himself. Comfort for the 
animal is money in the purse of the proprietor. 


Barns and Stables—Stop the rain leaks in the roof, and 
the cold air leaks around the stalls. That clapboard is 
loose or gone. That great crack under the door lets in 
cold, and the horse or cow must have more fuel (food) 
for the fire within the body to counteract the cold draft 
without. Pure air is essential, but let it not come in chill- 
ing currents upon man orbeast. With ventilators above 
for the escape of bad air, there will generally be enough 
good air stealing in almost insensibly through the seams 
and crevices ; if not, admit it from some point where it 
will not blow directly upon any human or other animal. 
Light is as essential to animals as to vegetables ; potato 
vines in the dark cellar are no more bicached and injured 
than the animal kept in a dark stable. 


Butter—Owing to the dry weather, butter will continue 
to command a goo price if of fair quality and well put 
up. Cleanliness and thorough working out the butter- 
milk are the first requisites. To secure good butter, the 

churning should be at the temperature of 55° to 60° Fah- 
renheit. Bring the cream to this condition by letting it 
stand for sometime in a room just at this heat; or make 
it warmer or colder by setting the churn, or other vessel 
holding the cream, into warin or cold water as needed. 


Cellars—Many a family has been made sick by effluvia 
from the cellar ; the fetid air from decaying vegetables, is 
as bad as the malaria from a swamp. Thorough drain- 
ing, ventilation, and plenty of lime whitewash, are good, 
both for the things kept in the cellar, and for those living 
abore it. A little hydraulic lime mortar, with bits of 
stone, are good stoppers for rat and mice holes. Just 
above freezing is the best céllar temperature for fruits, 
cabbages, and indeed for all things to be kept therein, ex- 
cept swéet potatoes, which need to be in the warmest, 
dryest part, but not in a hot place. Common potatoes 
endure rather more warmth than apples and other fruits; 
these must be kept cool. Sashes with double glass and 
an intervening thin space of confined air, are nearly 
equal to stone wallsin shutting out cold. Protect the ex- 
posed walls with a bank of earth outside, or what is neat- 
er and better, spent tanbark if it be accessible. 


Cisterns—Pure clean rain water is better for man and 
beast than any well or spring water medicated with lime 
and other salines dissolved out from the soil. If not al- 
Yeady done, empty and clean foul cisterns now, when 
rains may be depended upon tofillthemagain. (See note 
on examining cisterns and wells, elsewhere.) 


Corn—Dampness and frost combined, injure it for food, 
and especially for seed. Much of the corn brought to this 
marketis sold as “unsound.” The sooner it can be 
husked and placed in a dry room the better. The crib 
should never be more than 3 or 4 feet wide, and let plen- 
ty of air holes be left, by slats at the bottom and the sides. 
The roof should project far over the eaves, to prevent 

beating in upon the sides. A little rat terrier dog 

under or in the corn house is the best rat-trap we 
know of. Ifthe crib be set on posts covered with tin or 
wide projecting tin or sheet iron caps placed on top of the 
posts, rats and mice will find it hard work to get in. Seed 
corn should have been selected from the earliest and most 
productive hills, hasked; and kept dry. If not done, im- 
mediately select the best yet available. A shilling’s care 
now may save the loss of an acre next season. Nice 
corn husks, torn in shréds, make excellent filling for beds. 


Cotton—Begin picking before the seeds are fully ripe. 
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Bain storms injure the fiber after it Is matured. ‘mivered. ‘tee 
sunning is needed for that gathered early. (See basket.) 


Draining—This pays, in.the field, in the garden, and 
around the barn-yard to keep out washing water. A drain 
or two under the garden will advance the workinga week 
or two in Spring, and make the product much. better, by 
letting in warm air and preventing the chill produced by 
the evaporation of the water from the surface during 
Summer. The same results are produced in the field. 
No one who drains an acre and notes the results, will 
fail to drain other acres afterwards.. It pays on almost 
all soils, even those usually considered dry. Try a little 
draining this month, and if it don’t pay charge the result 
to our account—cre#iiting us with the good done, of course. 
Remove the standing water, by an under-drain, from that 
sickly tree, and it will smile upon you with its load of 
blushing fruit. Run out this morning, and clear the ob- 
structions from the dead-furrow drains in the winter grain. 
Frost will not kill wheat or rye ; frozen water in the soil 
will ; water in freezing expands one eighth of its bulk, and 
tears and heaves the roots; perfectly dry soil expands 
none in freezing ; moist soil expands but little. 


Fruit—Though plenty this year, it will pay for carefully 
saving. (See Fruit for Soldiers, elsewhere.) Apples 
should be kept as cool as possible without being touched 
at all by frost. Sort frequently, handling with care ; one 
bruise rots the apple, and the disease spreads rapidly to 
others. Apples packed in dry oats, or bran, or cut straw, 
or leaves, and kept cool, will remain sound long after 
their usual time of decay. 

Fuel—It takes the heat of almost one half of green or 
soggy wood to burn up the other half. Water in chang- 
ing to vapor absorbs and conceals a thousand degrees of 
heat. A cord of charcoal gives out more heat in burning, 
than a cord of wood. A cord of thoroughly dry wood 
losesa thousand times less heat in the smoky vapor, 
than if burned when green. Therefore, get the Winter’s 
fuel to drying out, under cover, as soon as possible. It 
will save fuel, time, vexation, and health, and be a mer- 
cy to the housewife. 

Grain usually keeps better in the bin than in themow 
or stack, especially where mice abound, and in the bin it 
is ever ready for market when the “signs come right.” 
The straw can then be turned to account for feeding and 
bedding. Do not burn it, even in the new rich prairie re- 
gions. Let the cattle nest on it. If it can not be used, let 
it lie even five or ten years ; there will in that time surely 
be some place that wil! be benefited by an application of 
well rotted vegetable matter. Clean the grain for market 
well. A bushel of chaff, foul stuff, or shrunken grain in 
100 bushels, wiil lower the price of the whole 3 to 10 cents 
per bushel—an important difference, and one which must 
pay for an extra fanning and screening. “ Like produces 
its like ;” so save the best and plumpest kernels for seed. 
We know this pays by not a little experience of our own, 
and by that of many others. 

Hedges—Thorns and other deciduous hedge plants may 
be set until the ground freezes.—Leave evergreens until 
next May. 

Hogs—They fatten most on the same food when the 
weather is warm. The heat of all animals is’ sustained 
by the internal burning (oxydization) of the fat-producing 
elements. As soon as the fire goes out (in death) the 
flesh becomes cold. In cold weather 20 to 90 per cent. of 
the food, and often the whole of it, goes to keeping up the 
animal heat. As cold comes on, give the hogs a warn 
pen, or a warm nest of straw, and see them lay on fat. 
Increase their bulk by feeding the coarse food first, and 
then finish off by filling up the tissues with fat furnished 
abundantly by corn. For early pigs, turn in the males 
now. Sows run about 4 months, (109 to 123 days.) 


Horses, next to man, need clean, well ventilated, well 
lighted quarters. The currycomb and brush do more 
than make them look well ; a clean skin promotes health. 
It is cruel, and bad economy, to drive a horse until he 
sweats, and then let him stand five minutes with a half 
blanket across the middle of the back. The cover should 
go well over the shoulders and hips, and down far enough 
to ward off currents of cold air from the thighs, belly, and 
shoulders. See page 330. 

Implements—The thrifty man will not only know where 
they are, but see that they are never exposed to rust- 
ing or rotting by dews and rains. As a rule, tools are de- 
preciated more by exposure than by wear. A lint to set 
the readers to thinking on the subject is all we have room 
for here. See page 335. 

Ice Houses—See hints on page 297, in October Agri- 
culturist. The first crop of good ice may be the only one, 
and should be secured. 

In-Door—Does your wife blister her fingers trying to 
cut cloth with dull, loose-riveted shears or scissors? A 
hammer for the rivet, and a whetstone or grindstone, or a 
file will brighten the edge and wife’s or daughter’s coun- 
tenance at the same time. Then, there are the dull knives; 
how much arm work and vexation they make in haggling 











alba. Seale ‘talkifig regiment At the store osipoat: 
office some night, and fix up the housekeeping tools ; do 
it often, and your rations will be dealt out more regularly, 
and in better shape. Finely cut hash (meat and potatoes) 
is a good, wholesome food, particularly for those who 
have gore teeth ; but it is hard work to cut it fine with a 
dull chopping knife. “Keep that tod! sharp. “Hale’s meat 
cutter is cheap ($23¢ to $4) and will cut more hash or 
sausage meat, in five minutes, than you can cut with 
knife and chopping bow) in fifty minutes, and do the work 
better. It will cut the meat and potatges together. 
Do you want an intelligent wife and children? Then 
let them read the papers, and talk with them about the 
news of the day.——The brain should be hard at wérk 
farming, while king Jack Frost has the hands tied. Study 
the agricultural papers and books, instead of merely read- 
ing them. In studying over a hundred pages you will be 
likely to hit upon a hint or two, or get a’ thought started 
that will result in a hnndred~doliars profit. The only 
money we have ever made in farming, gardening, or 
publishing, has resulted from plans laid while sitting in 
the dark, or lying in bed thinking. Hard work without 
thought may keep you from starvation ; hard work with 
well digested plans may yield a competence. Get from 
books and papers all of other men’s thoughts you can ; it 
won’t impoverish them, while enriching you. 








Leaves from the Forest—Every one knows the value 
of black soil from the forest for fruit trees, and for the 
garden generally. It is equally good for field crops. 
This material is only the decayed leaves mixed with a 
little of the surface soil. It will pay toe collect: all the 
leaves accessible, for the manure heap, for the hog pen, 
and for the horse and cow stalls. Here they will furnish 
a good fertilizing material; or they willbe a good mulch 
(both protection and manure) if spread on the soil around 
fruit trees ; ‘im the forest they may take fire and destroy 
much valuable timber. 

Manures—A gill of foul watiogl ae from the barnyard, or a 
handful of ure (anfmal Groppings, decayed: straw, 
leaves or mods. ) put into’ a Riliwill produce at least one 
more good eat of corn; alvandred gills of the liquid, or a 
hundred fiandfulls.of the manure, will produge a hundred 
ears. How abpatia handred bushels more? . Every pos- 
sible shovelful #f mantre that can be collected or made 
anywhere on the premises, should be cared for. Let the 
imagination dwel] upon a mountain of good manure next 
Spring, and fancy the results it will yield; then make a 
business this Winter, beginning to-day, of increasing the 
mountain to the largest possible size, and having it of the 
best possible quality, Gather up the fragments; see to 
it that not an ounce of vegetable or anima! matter be per- 
mitted to waste its gases in the air, nor a gill of brown 
liquid to run to waste from the yard or stables, or privy. 
It pays to save it all to be placed in the soil to nourish 
growing plants. 

Plowing in Autumn is highly beneficial. The new soil 
turned up (and some should be every year), is amelio- 
rated by frosts. The herbage turned under is saved; on 
the surface much of it would be lost in decay, or washed 
away by rain and melting snows. Soils plowed now are 
dry and warm at an earlier day in Spring and ready to 
plant or sow sooner. Plow up now every acre possible. 


Potatoes—See page 333. Warmth with moisture are 
injurious, next to actual freezing. Dryness, and a cool 
but not freezing atmosphere, in the cellaf or earth-covered 
heap, are essentials. When in ouf-door heaps, dig a deep 
trench around them with an outlet, so as to keep the bot- 
tom of the heap always dry. Add more earth to the heap 
only as needed by the increasing cold, always spatting 
down each layer of earth smoothly to shed rain. 


Poultry, well cared for, pay by the meat, the eggs, and 
the home-made guano they produce. The secret of hav- 
ing eggs all the winter is to give the hens the advantages 
of Summer, viz.: warm shelter; light, water, and some 
animal food to supply the absence of insects which they 
gather in Summer, with lime enough to make egg shells, 
They devour and grind up the weed seeds among the grain 
tailings fed to them ; they eat almost every kind of grain ; 
the bones and scraps of fresh meat they devour greedily 
and convert them into eggs. A cake of seraps from the 
fat-trying establishments, costing hardly a cent a pound, 
thrown into the yard or where they can get at it, will sup- 
ply good, cheap, animal food. They will peck at and de- 
vour it until the last bit is consumed. Give them also the 
cabbage leaves, potato parings and other refuse vegeta- 
bles. See page 268, September Agriculturist. 

Pumpkins—Avoid bruises in handling ; store in a cool 
dry place, always free from frost; remove seeds when 
fed ; dry as directed last month. . 

Schools—A well disciplined mind, stored with knowl- 
edge, is a better fortune for your children than broad acres, 
ora mintof money. With the former, they will be able 
to take good care of themselves; without, the property 
inheritance will be of little value. Secure good teachers; 
always speak respectfully of them, or your children will 
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not; don’t send the childrenfrom comfortable homes to a 
poorly heated, badly ventilated, homely barn on the road 
side—called a “‘schodl-house”—if your effort can improve 
the building and its arrangements. You would not put a 
colt out to pasture for a season without inquiring after it, 
and going often to see how it prospered ; would you send 
a child to the care of another, and never go to see how it 
fared, and manifest no special interest in its progress and 
mental growtn. Three or four hours of close mental ap- 
plication is all the growing child can endure at home and 
in school, without sacrificing the growth and health of the 
body ; an active mind in a poor sickly body is of little ac- 
count. A cheap teacher, one who will accept low wages 
because not smart enough to do any thing else, is bad 
economy. Many spend $30 to $50 dollars in clothing and 
getting a scholar to school, but lose half the benefit by 
scrimping a shillingin the purchase of suitable books. 
Let every child daily practise drawing, with pencil and 
paper or slate ; it disciplines the eye and taste, makes him 
a better observer, and developes mechanical taste and 
skill, which are great helpers in any occupation, especi- 
ally that of the farmer, See ‘‘ Handy Farmers,” page 335. 


Sheep are now, and are likely to be, the most profitable 
branch of farming. (See page 330.) Give them all need- 
ed attention in shelter and feed. When kept at an open 
stack, or exposed to storms, they eat more (to keep oyt 
the cold). but thrive less, and suffer more from influenza, 
or colds, manifested by running at the nose. Turn inthe 
buck this month for April lambs. Later lambs, dropped 
when the grass is well started in May, generally come out 
ahead in Autuma.. Early lambs pay well near cities. 


Sorghum is an important crop, in these high-priced su- 
gardays. See page 332. 

Turnips will come in good play this Winter, especially 
where the hay crop is short this year. Leave them grow- 
ing as long as it is safe todo so. If caught by frost, cov- 
er them with soil before they thaw in the least, and gath- 
er when the frost is out. Pull and cut off the tops. If 
dry and warm, let them lie on the ground until towards 
evening to dry the adhering soil. They can be stored in 
a dry cellar, or in heaps covered with straw and soil, 
pointed up and smoothed with the shovel back to shed 
rain. They keep better if allowed to sweat and dry for 
a few days in open heaps, 

Weeds—Gather carefully and burn, or compost in a 
heap of warm manure to destroy their vegetating power. 

Winter Grain—It is bad policy to feed off the thick 
growth in Autumn; let it remain as a Winter protection 
and Spring mulch, Look after the standing water. See 
suggestions on draining, preceding page. 

———— 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Important work is to be dune both in the Orchard and 
Nursery, between now and settled Winter weather. In 
Autumn, as soon as the leaves begin to fall, is the best 
time of the year for transplanting hardy fruit trees and 
small fruits, and no investment yields better returns in 
the long run, when the trees are judiciously selected 
and properly cared for. Transplanting, manuring, prun- 
ing to promote growth, and root-pruning to induce fruit- 
fulness, labeling and staking trees, banking around their 
trunks to keep mice away, gathering late varieties, and 
marketing or storing, destroying insects, making cider, 
and drying fruit, will constitate the main work of the 
orchardist. The nurseryman will have trees to take up, 
pack, and market; young seedlings or stocks to graft or 
* heel in” (or store in the cellar), for grafting in Winter ; 
cuttings, cions, and layers to gather, furrows to turn 
against young nursery rows, seeds and pits to procure, 
labels to provide, etc. 


Cider—Use good, ripe fruit for the best cider, and poor 
fruit and pomace washings for common vinegar, p, 330. 

Compost—For light soils, with each cord or 100 bushels 
of mud, muck, peat or heavy loam, mix 10 bushels wood- 
ashes, 20 or 30 bushels fresh manure, half-a-bushel of salt 
an! a peck of plaster, together with all the decaying veg- 
etable refuse available; for heavy soils, use sand and 
light loam Instead of mud and heavy loam. 

Dry apples for market, for use, and for the soldiers. 

Pruning is better done now than in Spring, but best in 
mid-summer. Trees to be transplanted should be pruned 
in proportion to the curtailment of roots in taking up. 
Have a sharp knife and make smooth, slanting cuts. 
Root-pruning may be advantageous to induce fruitfulness, 
Cut off the tap root, so that the lateral roots will push vig- 
orously early in Spring. Cut with a sharp spade. 

Fruit—Spread out on shelves oron the floor to guard 
against dampness and mustiness. Keep all fruitsdry, and 


as cool as may be without danger of freezing. For trans- 
portation pack apples in clean barrels with dry oats, chaff, | 
bran, or forest leaves. 

Frosted Trecs—Cover at once with dryish, light soil, so 
that the frost may be extracted gradually. 
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get the best proved varieties, as they require neither more 
room nor time than those which will yield less valuable, 
less profitable fruit. Give them rich soil well worked to 
the depth of three or four feet, with a generous admixture 
of rotten wood, leaves or sawdust, scraps uf old leather, 
crushed bones, etc., and a southern exposure, protected 
from heavy winds and early morning sun. Set them a 
litle deeper than they grew, and pack mellow soil: firmly 
around their roots, allowing no fresh manure to come in 
direct contact with them. Prune out all secondary shoots, 
and cut back the main stem to two good eyes or buds. 
Protect old vines by bending them down and covering 
lightly with earth. Make hillocks about eighteen inches 
high around yearling vines, with dirt brought from beyond 
the area of their roots. As the remaining tops should be 
pruned away in Spring, po harm will be done if they win- 
ter-kill, unless wanted for cuttings, in which case bury 
them as directed for older vines. 


Insects—Destroy borers, bark-lice, worm nests, etc. 
One killed now saves killing thousands next year. 


Label or map every tree, so that the name and nature 
of its fruit may be readily ascertained. Strips of sheet 
zine written on with a sharp awl, make very good labels. 


Manuring in Fall stands approved, It protects the 
roots of trees during Winter and nourishes them thereaf- 
ter. Apply well rotted stable manure, or leaf mold, lime, 
coal ashes, etc. Pears especially appreciate very liberal 
manuring. Peach trees may be surfeited, and should be 
manured sparingly, according to the richness of the soil. 
Soap suds and urine are excellent fo grape vines, pear 
and apple trees in grass plots, currant bushes, etc. 


Packing Trees for Transportation.—The roots should 
be well filled in with damp moss, if it can be obtained. 
Thorough puddling in mud will answer for short dis- 
tances. Bundles to go far should havea stout, straight 
stick placed in the center, packing the trees around it. 
Bind on long straw outside the bundles, roots and all. 


Staking—Set two strong stakes opposite each other and 
parallel with the body of the tree a few inches distant and 
about four feet high, then fasten one end of a firm band of 
straw or listing on the top of each stake, pass each band 
around the trunk of the tree and back to the same stake, 
and fasten it. Thus the tree will be held from both direc- 
tions without rubbing against either stake. 

Taking up Trees—The small roots are the mouths of 
the tree. If broken off, the tree is put back at least until 
more rootlets are formed. Buy no trees with badly mu- 
tilated rootlets, if it can be helped, 

Transplanting—Do not thrust trees into “7 by 9” holes, 

like stakes and fence posts, if you want them to pay well. 
Dig up broadly and deeply, as this can only be done once 
in the lifetime of the trees. The better this is done the 
longer will the tree flourish and bring forth fruit. If the 
$oil is very heavy dig extra deep, then sect the trees near 
the surface level, and make hillocks around them to the 
proper hight for covering the roots well, so that water will 
not stand around the roots. 


Vinegar—Make a large su 
and washings of cider penny 


si from poor quality apples 
, as directed on page 336, 


Kitchen and a Fruit Garden. 


Those having little forethought or energy will not find 
much November-work in the Fruit and Kitchen Garden ; 
the enterprising gardener will see an abundance to be 
done, and doit, He will improve the time between now 
and the setting inof Winter in laying the corner stones as 
well as the plans for another year’s prosperity. He will 
add to his choice fruits, both large and small; extending 
his hot-house, cold frame, and hot-bed facilities ; enlarge 
his asparagus beds ; and above all, strive to increase the 
productive capabilties of every rod of his ground, by ma- 
nuring, subsoiling, trenching, or draining. 


Asparagus is a luxury in early . pring. New beds may 
yet be planted with seeds, but get roots, if practicable, as 
they will bear cutting a year or two sooner. The soil 
should be well worked 2 to 3 feet deep, and can hardly 
be too rich, half old manure will be none too much. A 
frequent coating of salt upon the bed js valuable. Set the 
roots 10 to 12 inches apart in rows 2 feet apart, covering 
the roots 4 to 6 inches deep. 

Blackberries may still be set where the ground has not 
frozen. Protect the New-Rochelle, and other choice or 
tender varieties, in cold climates, by bending down care- 
fully, and covering with a little earth. 

Cabbages—Put into the cellar or trenches before freez- 
ing wether. Young plants, placed in cold frames, may 
be made to produce early cabbages just when they will 
taste most delicious, or sell at a good price. 

Celery—Earth up when the soil isdry. Late in the 
month cover in the trenches with soil, 


Cold Frames—Provide plenty room for cabbage plants, 


Grapes—Hardy vines may be planted now. Be sure to” 








cauliflowers, lettuce, radishes, ete.,. and good cover: 
ing to lay over during coldest weather. Keep them open, 
except when there is danger of freezing. Secure some 
ventilation, even when most thoroughly covered. The 
sides must be banked up warmly. The extra covering to 
lay over the sashes may be straw, leaves, blankets, or 
whatever is most convenient to shut out cold, 


Compost—The more the better, See Orchard and 
Nursery directions for making. 

Currants and Gooseberries—Be sure to have enough 
for a good supply. Other fruits may fail. Set out new 
roots, make cuttings, destroy borers and other hostile in- 
sects, and manure, if needed, Chip manure is good. It 
pays, in many cases, to remove the old soil from beneath 
the bushes, and replace with fresh earth. 

Drain, with good underdrains, every rod of garden land 
that is wet, cold, or backward in early Spring. Besides 
forwarding the work before a harrying season, and in- 
creasing the crop, it will pay in extra earliness alone. © 

Figs—Remove to cellar, or otherwise protect thorough- 
ly. Barrels set over small trees, and filled with earth, 
are the most convenient. 

Fruit Trees—-One can hardly have teo many of choice 
kinds, well planted out. Single trees, ten or twelve years 
trom the seed, often yield greater profits than half an 
acre of wheat. “ A word to the wise,” ete. See Orchard 
and Nursery directions for setting. Also article on page 
305, September A griculturist. 

Grape Vines, ovcupying but a fraction of a square rod, 
often yield more profit than a whole acre of grain! Is 
there not room for a few more choice vines? Get the best 
proved varieties at once, and set them where the roots 
can go down deep in rich soil. Give them plenty of bashom 
bones, old leather, and soap suds, 

Mice—Leave no rubbish above ground to harbor theta’ 
They will not breed in the compost heap ! » Sev traps, und: 
spare no pains to exterminate them. 

Mushroom beds may yet be made. For full directi.ns 
for culture, see July Agriculturist, page 213. 

Onions+-Give those left in the ground over Winter a 
slight protection of earth or litter. 

Parsneps, Salsafy, and Scorzonera are not injured, but 
rather benefited, if left in the ground over Winter, — 


Raspberries—New roots may yet be set out with safety. 
Bend down and cover lightly with earth the canes of 
tender varieties wanted for next year’s fruiting. 

Rhubarb—Divide large roots, and re-set. Cover crowns. 
with coarse manure, to be forked in next Spring. 

Spinach—Thin out winter plants to about nine inches 
apart. Give light covering with straw or litter whense~ 
vere weather approaches. 

Squashes, Pumpkins, etc.—Keep in a dty, cool cellar, 
or other place secure from freezing. The prize exhibi- 
tion at the Agriculturist Office commences Nov. Sth. 


Strawberry Bed—Spent tan bark proves the best win- 
ter protection, and it is.setiled that protection, even in 
the latitude of the city of New-York, increases the crops 
materially. Straw or forest leaves will do, if kept down 
by brush, Sawdust brings in grubs, p 

Turnips—Let late crops grow as long as there is no 
danger of freezing. If caught by frost, cover them with 
earth, until the frost comes out, and then take up. 


—_—~»—- 


Flower Garden ard Lawn. 


The blooming season of nearly all flowering plants ard 
shrubs is over, except the Chrys :nthemums. These are 
now in their prime and glory, nnd will continue tobe, 
until Winter is fully upon us, See hints and directions 
fon a general clearing up, and preparing for Winter, p. 338, 

Climbers, and most shrubs, will be benefitted by slight 
protection. Take the climbers down from the treffises, 
and throw a little straw, leaves, or even earth upon (lem, 
Shrubs too rigid to be bent over, may be protected by 
binding straw or matting around them, 

Dahlias, Gladioluses, and ‘other bulbs or plants lable 
to injury by freezing, should be taken up, and put into 
dry, cool winter quarters, 

Hedges. may still be planted out. Try a few rods of 
dwarf pear hedge, setting the trees 2 fers. abarte/®,, rows 
6 feet apart. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Crown Imperials, cumin and 
other bulbs. should have been planted last montb ; but it 
is not too late now. 

Lawn—Give a top-dressing with fine mantire. Rolling 
is beneficial, where the scil is light, and itie turf ‘well 
established. 

Perennials—Divide large roots and transplant. ate 
will flower better another season, i transplanted now, in- 
stead of waiting until Spring, a 
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Shade Trees of hardy, deciduous kinds, may now te 
transplanted. Take time to do justice to all their roots. 
Terracing, Laying Out Walks, Grading, etc., is appro- 
priate work for this month. 
-—-—o— 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


The heated apartments will require special care this 
month. The greatdanger with beginners at least, is in 
giving too much heat early in the season. This is the 
natural season of rest for’ most plants, and they should 
not be stimulated by a high temperature, nor be drenched 
with water. Where the collections are large, with sever- 
al houses, or apartments, and early winter bloom is de- 
sired, an assortment may be put into one or more houses 
or rooms and heat and moisture given to force them into 
growth for flowering. As far as possible, plants of the 
same nature should be kept in the same room. Some 
require much moisture and should be so arranged that 
they can be sprinkled and syringed freely, to maintain a 
humid atmosphere. Others need less warmth and a dri- 
er aif which cant only be regulated by keeping them in 
separate rooms. 

In the Green-House, very little fire heat will be re- 
quired, and that only on the coldest days, covering well 
with shutters at night. Water moderately, just enough 
to keep the plants from drying up. 

Some of the late-growing and half-hardy plants are still 
in the borders, but all should be taken in or be put in pits 
by about the middle of November, according to the lati- 
tude. A few of the more hardy plants, such as hydran- 
geas, some of the tea roses, etc., may be strawed up, or 
have evergreen boughs placed around them and remain 
in the borders over Winter. It is not the freezing that in- 
jures them, but the sudden changes from heat and sun- 
light to frost and the reverse. One of the best protections 
where it can be given, is a covering of earth. 

' ‘Plants in pits will require frequent ventilation while the 
weather continues-warm—much more when first put in 

, than after they have become accustomed to the change. 

' When the weather becomes settled cold, put on the shut- 
ters, straw, mats, etc., and if covered with snow let it re- 
main-until mild days admit of opening the pits. Toguard 
against.mice, place a little poison among the plants, or 
leave baited traps. 

One of the first things in the heated department, is to 
provide a ‘good stock of cuttings for Winter and early 


Spring blooming plants. Give them a moderate heat un- ‘ 


til rooted, after which they may be forced into rapid 
growth. See that all the plants requiring potting are 
changed at once. Cut back straggling and weak plants, 
toform a good bushy head and infuse new vigor into them, 
A weak solution of guano-water, or the leachings of ben 
manure may be given to lagging plants. 

Watch carefully for insects and destroy them before 
they increase. Dipping the affected plants in water heat- 
ed to 130° is a favorite method of destroying insects with 
many florisis. Some add a little grease, or sulphur, or 
both, Subsequent syringings will soon clean them. 

—o— 
Apiary in November. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—by request. 

Bees that have received seasonable attention, will need 
little care this month. Any neglected duty should not be 
longer delayed. Unfilled boxes should be safely stored 
for next seagon’s use; any dry combs in them, may re- 
main for another year. Secure them from the mice, or 
they will be spoiled. Put covers to boxes exposed to the 
weather....Hives containing bees, may be painted now, 
without seriously injuring them. Itis not always best to 
paint hives, but when it is desirable let it be attended to 
at this season....Honey to be strained that has stood a 
long time, after the bees are removed, will require warm- 
ing, to make it drain out freely....Contract the entrance 
to the hives, sufficiently to exclude the mice. 


Fruit Growers’ Meetings. 


—~_— 


These gatherings at the office of the American Agricul- 
turist, at 2o0’clock P.M. on Thursday of each week, 
continue to increase in interest—as many as a hundred 
persons specially interested in fruits being sometimes pres- 
ent. The leading fruit men of this vicinity and elsewhere, 
amateurs, orchardists, nurserymen, and business men of 
the city who have their country places, come together, 
choose a chairman, and spend one to two hours in testing 
fruits, discussing their merits, examining new sorts, talk- 
ing over modes of culture, and the best varieties, in a so- 
cial manner. In this way an interesting and profitable 
hour.or more is passed, and the growth of good fruits is 
promoted, while poor kinds receive their just deserts. 
Fronr the free manner of the discussions, it is not a good 
place to send a poor “ax to grind.” unless the owner 











desires to have the edge ground square off. Wedo not 
present a detailed report of the meeting’, for want of 
space ; but some of the good hints brought out, from time 
to time, will be found scattered through our paper. See 
report on Adirondac grape, page 339, and the list of com- 
mended pears, and other items, in the basket columns. 
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Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agricalturist. 
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During the past month our tables have presented an 
attractive and instructive display of various products, 
especially of fruits, the daily show being from 150 to 250 
plates of apples, pears, grapes, and other fruits. A great 
number of apples and pears have been assigned their prop- 
er names. Many monster pears have been shown, some of 
them excelling in size any specimen of the same variety 
previously reported. A few are noted elsewhere. W.S. 
Carpenter alone, exhibited 100 varieties of apples. The 
following articles have not been before reported. 


Apples.—Porter, Fall Pippin, seedling for name, Cheese- 
brook Russet, from E, Williams, of West Bloomfield, N. J... 
Mixio, Summer Queen, from F. Trowbridge, New-Haven, 
Conn....Twenty-ounce, variety for name, from Jos. Janes, 
of Linden, N. J....Sour Bough, Red Gilliflower, from A. J. 
Caywood, of Modena, N. Y....Golden Gate, Fall Pippin, R. 
I. Greening, from J. Van Riper, of Lodi, N. J....Maidens 
Blush, from J. L. Lockwood, of Stamford, Conn....Dutch 
Codlin, Gloria Mundi, (fine,) from Jas. Devoe, of Morrisania, 
N. Y....Alexander, Egg-Top, from 8. B. Noble, of Chatham 
Four-Corners, N. Y....Blush-Apples for name, from John 
Moody, of Linden, N. J....Alexander (fine), from Mrs. Geo. 
P. Taber, of Pawling, N. Y....Porter, from Dr. Ward, of 
Newark, N. J....Golden Pippin, from P. T. Stephens, of 
Nyack, N. Y ...Seedling for name, from P. V. Le Roy, of 
Peekskill, N. Y....Gloria Mundi, from 8. T. Brown, of Ber- 
gen Point, N. J....Cod Apple, from E. H. Allen, of N. ¥.... 
Dutch Codling, from Rey. J. Weaver, of Fordham, N. Y.... 
Varieties for name, from G. W. Douglas, N. G. Mattison, 
F. C. Good, J. G. Holbrook, Wm. Agnew & Sons, J. W. Rock- 
well, Mr, Clark, Mr. Churchill, Mrs, Lawrence, J. C. March, 


Pears —Beurre d’Anjou, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Flemish 
Beauty, Beurre Diel, Seckel, Duchess d’Angouleme, Vicar of 
Winkfield, Striped Dean, Urbaniste, Beurre Gris d'Hiver, 
Doyenne Sieulle, White Doyenne, Swans Orange, Bartlett, 
10 varieties for name, Belle Lucrative, from J. Van Brunt, of 
New Utrecht, L. I.... Bartlett (fine), Lonise Bonne de Jersey, 
branch of Flemish Beauty (extraordinarily full), Beurre 
Diel (fine—4 weighed 4 Ibs. 4 ozs.), Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
Vicar of Winktield (3 weighed 2 lbs, 2 ozs.), Glout Morceau, 
from Mr. McDonough, of Irvington, N. J....Flemish Beauty, 
(large) Duchesse d’ Angouleme, from Thos. Vernon, of Brook- 
lyn, L, I....Beurre d’Amanlis, from Thos, Andrews, of West 
End, N. J....Belle et Bonne, Fondante d’Automne, Swain's 
Bronxville, from J. P. Swain, of Bronxville, N. Y....Fon- 
dante d’Automne, Urbaniste, from N. Mason, of Orange, N. 
J....New Frederick of Wurtemberg, from Mrs. Noble, of 
Brooklyn, L. I.... Vicar of Winkfleld, Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey, from Rey. J. Weaver, of Fordham, N. Y....Belle Lucra- 
tive, variety for name, from J. G. Holbrook, of Chappaqua, 
N, Y....Seckel (fine), from D. P. Halstead, of Harrison, N, 
Y....8wan’s Orange, Butter Pear of Penn., variety for name, 
from Isaac Hicks, of Hempstead, L. I....Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme, (very finc—from a hedge, on quince, of 1000 feet, 6 years 
old—does finely), Beurre Diel (very fine), Urbaniste, from 
T. W. Field, of Brooklyn, L. I....Beurre Diel, Seckel (large), 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, from G, 8, Stephan,of Hastings, N. Y. 
Winter Nellis, variety for name, from H. A. King, of Bound 
Brook, N. J....Louise Bonne de Jersey (fine), Bartlett (very 
fine), from P. T. & J. T. Ten Eyck, of Middletown Point, N. 
J....Duchesse d’Angonleme, 4 varieties for names, from 
G, O, Street, of Mt. Vernon, N, Y....Beurre d’Anjou, variety 
for name, from I. 8. Carlton, of Richmond Valley, Staten 
Island....Columbia Virgalieu (fine), from D,. K. Youngs, of 
Matinicock, L. I....Maria Louise, from N. W. Cheeseman, of 
N, Y....Louise Bonne de Jersey (very fine), Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, from M. Pearson, of Newmarket, N.J....Urbaniste, 
from Dr. Riggs, of Plainfield, N. J....Flemish Beauty, (very 
fine—weighed 16 ozs.—16 same size on tree 12 feet high), va- 
rieties for names, from C. Devlin, of 5ith street, N. Y....Van 
Mons Leon Le Clere (very fine), from John Egan, of New 
Brighton, Staten Island....Pound Pears, from J. Ridgway, 
of Staten Island. ...Gipe Pear, from E. B. & D. Good, of Man- 
chester, Penn ...Duch d@’Angoul (fine, on dwarf tree 
planted last April), from 8. R. Trimbly, of Bergen Point, N. 
J ...Oswego Beurre, Beurre Clairgeau, Lawrence, from 
Orange Judd, of Flushing, L. 1....Beurre de Capiaumont, 
from Jas, Hogan, of Rhinebeck, N. Y....Duchesse d’Augou- 
leme, from Henry C. Schreeder, of Red Bank, N. J....White 
Doyenne, Dnchesse d’Angouleme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
from E. Williams, of West Bloomfield, N. J....Chinese Sand 
Pear, Seckel, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Vicar of Winkfield, 13 
varieties for names, from 8. T. W. Sanford, of Ravenswood, 
L. I....Beurre Clairgeau, from J.R. Rappelye, of Astoria, 
L. I....Duchesse d’Angouleme, Beurre Clairgean, Beurre 
Piquerre, Calebasse Nertman, Louise Bonne de Jersey, How- 
ell, Seckel, from B. Stevens, of West Washington Market, 
N. Y....Seckel (very fine), from G. M. Usher, of Port Rich- 
mond, Staten Island....Chinese Sand Pears, from A. Leggett, 
Mt. Clinton, N. Y....Duch d’ Ang 6, (very large, 
weighed 21 ozs., circumference i8 inches,) from A, Childs, of 
New Market, N.J....Duchesse d’Angouleme (dwarf), from 
Wm. Day, of Morristown, N. J....Urbaniste, from P. B. Ty- 
ler, of Springfield, Mass... Virgalieu (fine), from W. B. Smith, 
of Belleville, N. J....Flemish Beauty, from Dr. Freeman, 
of Astoria, L. I....Choke Pear (double), from W. Ely, of 
Bull's Ferry, N. J....Rappelye Seedling, from D. R. Re: 
of Astoria, L. I..Rappelye Seedling, from B.8. Pike, of N.Y. 
....Bartlett, Belle Lucrative, Swan’s Orange, Golden Beurre, 
variety for name, from Dr. Ward, of Newark, N. J....Varie- 








ners, J. W. Evarts, J. H. Gibson, I. 8. Morris, C. 8, Rust, 
Mr. Cross, Mr. White, John Ralthyen, N. F, Graves, R. Lew- 
is, Underwood Farm, J, C, March, Wm. F, Heins, 
Grapes,—Michigan, Catawba, Isabella, variety for nam 

from N, R, Haskell, of Monroe, Mich,...Black Mambarg, 
Damascus, from D. R. Remsen, of Astoria, L. I....Catawba, 
Isabella, from John Cole, of Tompkinsville, Staten Island... 
Montgomery, from H. L. Young, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... 
Purple and Amber Grapes, (Blood’s Seedling,) from J. Blood, 
of Newburyport, Mass....Delaware, from W. H Romeyne, 
N. Y. City....Seedling “ America,” (cluster weighed 14 ozs.) 
from P. T. & J. T. Ten Eyck, of Middletown Point, N. J..... 
Adirondac, from J. W. Bailey, of Plattsburg, N.’Y....Cataw- 
ba, from Rev, J. Weaver, of Fordham, N. Y....Isabella, 
Clinton, from E, Williams, of West Bloomfield, N. J...Seed- 
less Grapes, from 8. Gaylord, of Terryville, Conn...Concord, 
Hartford Prolific, Perry & Son, of Bridgport, Conn...Grapes 
from Frederick Kindley, of New Holland, Ind. .. Isabella, 
(extraodinary size,) from John Egan, of ten Island.... 
Black Hamburg, Golden Chasselas, White variety for name, 
from Chas. Mandewirth, of Fishkill, N. Y....Seedling Grapes, 
from Mr. Pollock, of Morrisania, N. Y....Native grapes, from 
Mr. Patten, of 110 Broadway, New-York City. Varieties of 
Grapes for names, from J. Moody; W. Craig, Prof. Bradbury, 


Peaches.—Union Peach, from D, Sutphin, of Washington 
Market, N. Y....Catherine Peach tree in pot, 8 years from 
bud, full of fruit, from Jas, Wiggins, gardener to Jas, Brown, 
Esq., of Weehawken, N. J,...Red-fleshed Peach, from Sut- 
phin & Lyon, of West Washington Market, N. Y. ...George 
the IV Peach, from Rev. J. Weaver, of Fordham, N, Y.... 
Bergen’s Yellow, from Geo. Hayward, of Brooklyn, L. I. 


Other Fruits.—Curious grown plums, from H. T. Hewitt, 
of Scotch Plains, N. J... Seedling Plums, from W. B. Smith, 
of Belleville, N. J....Raspberries (2d crop), from Mr. Carroll, 
of Mt. Vernon, N. Y....Cranberries (very fine), from Chas, 
L, Davis, of Toms River, N. J....Cranberries in pots, from 
M, J. Spence, of Edenvale, L. I....Tomatoes (fine), from A. 
Peyrot, of Tremont, N. Y...,Tree Tomato (in full bearing), 
from E. Williams, of West Bloomileld, N. J....California 
Tomatoes, from John Metz, of Hudson City, N. J....Perfect- 
ed Tomato (very large), from H. Clark, of Yonkers, N. Y.... 
Red Currants (Sept. 30), from C. 8. Pell, of N. Y. Orphan 
Asylum....Pear Quinces, from Mr. Cogtelyou, of Marshland, 
Staten Island....Apple Quinces (very fine—one weighed 17 
ozs., circumference 13 inches), from J. C. Van Ess, of North 
Orange, N.J....Apple Quinces, (ffme—11 weighed 7 Ibs.), 
from A. G. Sym, of Rahway, N. J....Osage Orange fruit, 
(fine), from J. Van Brunt, of New Utrecht, L, I....Figs from 
D. R. Remsen. of Astoria, L, I. 


VEGETABLES, SEEDS, ETC, 


Potatoes.—Pink Eye Russet, Cuzco, Coppermine, Prince 
Albert, Garnet Chili, Jersey Mercer, Nova Scotia Mercer, 
Peach Blow, from E. Williams, of West Bloomfield, N. J..... 
Prince Albert, Peach Blow, Potato from New Mexico (fine), 
California Mercer, Purple Chili, Early Dykman, from W. F. 
Heins, of Woodstock, N. Y....Peach Blow (230 bushelseon 
just one acre), from G. P. Gott, Mulford Station, N. J...... 
Peach Blow, from 8, White, of Chester, N. J....Curious Pota- 
to with 9 heads, from P. Malone, of New Durham, N. J.... 
Prince of Wales; Prince Albert, from E. A. Bulkley, of Wil- 
liamstown. Mass....Peach Blow, Black Mercer, Lady Finger, 
from John Curtis, of Chatham Four-Corners, N. Y....Peach 
Blow, from Geo. Saddington, of North Islip, L. I....Red 
Sweet Potato, from E. B. & D. Good, of Manchester, Penn... 
Nansemond Sweet Potato (weighed 8X Ibs.), from W. F. 
Walker, 66 Cortland street, N. Y....Sweet Potato (weighed 
234 lbs.), from W. A. Cummings, of Darien, Conn. 


Other Vegetables.—Blood Beets (very large), from Conrad 
Scholl, of Washington Square, L. I....Blood Beets (fine), 
from H. Schotte, New-York City....Bassano and Long 
Blood Beets, from 8. H. Smith, of Stamford, Conn..... Silver 
Skin and Red Onions (fine), from Mrs. E. C. Wheeler, of 
Fairmount, N. J....Cabbage, (very large—weighed 25 Ibs.) 
from Conrad Scholl, of Washington Square, L. I....Vegeta- 
ble Marrow Squash (very fine), from O. A. Van Lennep, of 
Orange, N. J....Caulifiower (fine), from J. Van Brunt, of 
New Utrecht, L. I....Cotton Plant, (very fine—raised from 
seed from Agriculturist office) from Wm. I, Serrell, of Ba- 
yonne, N, J.... Upland and Sea Island Cotton Plants, (grow- 
ing) from A. Harris, of 174 East 17th street, N. Y....Mam- 
moth Nutmeg Melon, from J. Van Riper, of Lodi, N. J...... 
Vegetable Egg Gourd, from H, Hall, of Deerpark, L.I...... 
Fancy Gourds, from Jacob F. Braun, of Williamsburg, L. I.. 
Plant of Red Peppers (very fine), from G. M. Usher, of Port 
Richmond, Staten Island....Egyptian Millet (fine), from W. 
Fullerton, of Newburgh, N. Y....Millet, from J. McElwee, 
of Walker Valley, N. Y....Corn (from battlefield of Antie- 
tam, Md.), from Mr, Prince, jr., of Flushing, L,I....Chickory, 
from J. W. Rockwell, of Ridgefield, Conn....Water Nuts, 
(very singular), from Fritz Meyer, of Dessau, Germany. 


FLOWERS. 


Dahlias (fine collection), Cut-flowers (late and rare), from 
C. 8. Pell, of N. ¥. Orphan Asylum... .Cut-blooms of Seedling 
Phioxes and Verbenas, from W. & J. Cranston, of Hoboken, 
N. J....Bouquet of flowers; from: Miss Emily Studley, of 
Thompson's Station, L. I....Dahlias, from A. 8, Fuller, of 
Brooklyn, L, I....Cut-blooms of Balsams and Pansies, (beau- 
tifal), from Rey. J. Weaver, of Fordham, N. Y....Dahlias, 
from Mr, Putnam, of Brooklyn, L.I....Bloom of Clianthus 
Danpierrie, from H. Bussard, of Yonkers, N, Y,,..Dahlias, 
from H,. C. Ward, of Newark, N. J....Cut-blooms of Cocks- 
comb (very fine), from J, Fossett, of Mott Haven, N. Y.... 
Phisianthus Albens, from D. Cordier, of College Point, L. I. 
Blooms of Passiflora Descaine (very beautiful), Tuberose, 
Geranium, etc., from A. P. Cummings, of N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New Jersey Marl, from Ed,Pitcher, of Eatontown, N, J.... 
Fruit Labels, from Isaac Hicks, of Hempstead, L. I....Egg 
(large—weighed 4 ozs.—common fowl,) from 8. W. Thomas, 
of Hudson City, N. J. 
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Men of the noblest dispositions think themselves hap- 





ties of Pears for names, from Chas, A, Whitney, D. 8. Man. 


piest, when others shgre their happiness with them. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give in small type 
and condensed form for want of space elsewhere, 


Read the Calendar.—aA large number of 
hints are condensed into the Calendar of Operations.— 
This is not’a stereotyped affair, used from year to year, 
but is written for every paper, and generally revised by a 
new hand, and hence contains new suggestions in every 
month inevery year. Any additional items in this depart- 
ment will be gladly received. We mean to make the 
Calendar alone worth far more than the cost of the paper. 


Where are the Armies ?—The map on 
page 348 will help to follow the great Western armies in 
Kentucky, or in Tennessee if they gothere. The mag- 
nificent map of Virginia offered as a premium, on page 
352, gives the most minute localities of every part of that 
State, so that every movement of the great Eastern ar- 
mies can be readily traced. This map is alone worth a 
dollar, at the usual price of such maps. The maps of the 
Southern States, and of the whole United States, are also 
very destrable. We cannot promise any of these maps 
on the same terms after this month. 





Bring Out the Pumpkins.—We invite 
all who have big pumpkins or squashes, or those specially 
valuable, if not so large, or fancy gourds, to contribute 
them to the Show to be held Nov. 5th. See particulars 
on page 349. Let us have an exhibition that will far ex- 
cel the similar one now in progress in London, under the 
auspices of the Royal Horticultural Society, and show 
that, in fact “Americans are some pumpkins.” 





Exhibition of Northern Grown Cot- 
ton.—From the few responses to our proposition for a 
prize exhibition of Northern Grown Cotton, we are in 
doubt whether many persons are preparing to exhibit. 
One writes that cotton has gone to so high a price that he 
can spare none for theshow. Will all who are intend- 
ing to exhibit specimens please write immediately, giving 
particulars, and offering suggestions as to best arrange- 
ments for the exhibition, rules for examination and 
awarding premidms, ete. For several reasons the ex- 
hibition can not take place before the middle of Decem- 
ber. After hearing from our correspondents we can 
make a more definite announcement. 





The Premium Strawberry Plants. 
—We have sent out about 40,000 plants the past sea- 
son, and so far as we have heard, all parcels have gone 
safely and in good order, with barely two exceptions. 
This is remarkable, and demonstrates the feasibility of 
sending plants safely by mail, when rightly put up. 
These plants, multiplied as they will be, will do much to- 
ward introducing at least one good variety over the coun- 
try, and add to the pleasure of a large number of per- 
sons. This is one of the good results of the reduction of 
postage on plants and seeds, Can not our readers in the 
British Provinces, by petition or otherwise, induce their 
government to reduce the postage on such articles? To 
send 8 ounces of plants or seeds by mail 1,500 miles in 
the States, costs 8 cents, and only 16 cents to any dis- 
tance. To send the same amount to the British Provin- 
ces by mail, often costs $1.60. Some Canadian Postmas- 
ters have passed them along, after the 1 cent per ounce 
has been paid here.——{[g In every case, we have sent 
on in advance to the recipients of our premium plants, a 
printed circular, notifying them of the time of mailing 
them. We are sorry to learn that some did not get the 
circulars, for they contained several good hints in regard 
to the best mode of cultivating and multiplying plants. 





“Apple Bees’ for Soldiers.—L. Palmer, 
Luzerne Co.; Pa., sendstothe American Agriculturist an 
account of an “‘Apple-Cut” in that neighborhood for the 
benefit of the soldiers, The neighbors, from a mile or two 
distant, met on a given evening, each bringing a contribu- 
tion of fruit, which, with the help of patent parers, was 
quickly prepared for drying. The example is a goud one 
for every locality where fruit is abundant. The Sanitary 
Commission assure us that there is no danger of too much 
fruit being sent to the army, and that no more welcome 
contribution can be made. We call for at least one 
thousand bushels of dried. apples to be forwarded by our 
subscribers. See Note on page 328, A single peck (8, 
quarts or 6 pounds) of dried fruit from each family re- 
ceiving the Agriculturist, would furnish fifteen or twenty 


bushels to every regiment now in the field, or likely to be ’ 


there, though this would be_only a pint to each man. 





Acknowledgement.—We return thanks 
to the Officers of many Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies, (too numerous to refer to in detail) who have 
kindly favored us with complimentary tickets and invita- 
tions. These have sometimes included a dozen fairs oc- 
curring on the same day. In the pressure of other duties, 
we have been able to visit only those most accessible. 





Agricultural Exhibitions.—Though 
the all-absorbing war excitement frightened many Agri- 
cultural Societies into postponement of their annual 
exhibition, we are glad to note that those which have 
been held have generally been about as successful as in 
the average of former years, and in many instances the 
success has exceeded that of any previous year. 





Brooklyn Horticultural Socicty.— 

The recent exhibition of this Association ut the Acade- 
my of Music, was a complete success, both in the amount 
and character of the articles shown, and the full attend- 
ance of visitors, The fruits, particularly grapes and 
pears, were of the finest description. In the floral de- 
partment were splendid collections of seedling verbenas, 
petunias, gladioli, etc. One of the chief attractions was 
the large show of ornamental-leaved plants, which are de- 
servedly coming into popular favor. This Society has 
taken rank among the very first in the country,and is 
greatly improving the horticultural taste of community. 





New-York State Agricultural So 
clety.—The Annual Exhibition of this Society, held 
in Rochester, Sept. 30th to 3d, though somewhat less 
successful pecuniarily, than year, was quite satisfac- 
tory. Unpleasant weather, except on the last day, great- 
ly diminished both the entries of articles for exhibition 
and the number of visitors. There was a good show of 
Cattle, particularly of Herefofds and Ayrshires. Sheep 
attracted more attention, particularly mutton sheep; 
South-Downs, Hampshire-Downs, and Shropshire-Downs 
of excellent quality were shown; Merinos were not as 
well represented. The display of implements was large, 
but contained few novelties. The Horticultural Depart- 
ment, under the able superintendence of Mr. Vick, 
presented a very attractive appearance. Taken together, 
the exhibition was highly creditable to the Society, oc- 
curring as it did under the adverse influences of war 
times and rainy weather. 





Queens County Agr. Society, N.Y. 
The Annual Exhibition of the Society was held this year 
on the Fashion Race’ Course—the regular racers of 
course, being absent. The display was large, especialiy 
in fruits, flowers, and horses, and resulted in large money 
recei pts—amounting to over four thousand dollars. 





Fall Plowing for Corn.—Jolun John- 
ston, of Geneva, N. Y., writes: “I do not agree with 
your remarks on page 300 of October Agriculturist. I 
have never gct good crops of corn from Autumn plowing. 
The later in April or May I can plow, and get tle corn in 
before or by May 20, the better the crop. ‘I wish you 
could see my corn now growing on quite stiff land, where 
the plowing was finished May 17, the harrow set agoing 
in the afternoon of the days the ground was broke up, 
and the corn drilled in as soon as the plowing and har- 
rowing were finished. I have seen the time when, if a 
farmer planted such land with corn, he would have been 
thought to know little about raising corn ; yet I have had 
many good crops of corn on the same field during the last 
20 years, and I think this year’s the best.”——But, friend 
Johnston, you have not told the whole story. Your stiff 
land is well underdrained, and thoroughly and deeply 
cultivated, and needs none of the benefits of the course 
we recommended. Though clayey, it is made dry and 
pulverulent, and the water being drained out of it, the air 
gets in during Winter as well as Summer, without turn- 
ing it up, with plow, in Autumn. Such land is always 
ready to work, is warmer in Spring, and it stands to rea- 
son that on such a soil, a fresh seed-bed, if newly worked, 
should be just the thing to start the corn up and push it 
into vigorous growth at once. 





Good Wheat in Central New-York. 
Referring to the Agriculturist crop reports, John John- 
ston of Canandaigua Co., writes: ‘“‘We have exceilent 
winter wheat. I know several fields of white wheat 
yielding 36 to 40 bushels an acre. These wéfe on sum- 
mer fallow,¢or on grass or clover land plowed in August, 
and top-dressed with well rotted manure before sowing.” 





Spring Wheat at the West.—Wn. I. 
Gilchrist, of McGregor, Iowa, writes to correct our esti- 
mates of last month. He is a dealer in wheat at that 
point which he calls “one of the greatest primary grain 
markets tn the world, having 12 counties in Northern 
fowa and Southern Minnesota tributary to it. 


From that 





centre over 2% million bushels of wheat were sent east 
during 1861.” Mr, G, reports that ‘‘ Spring wheat isa 
decided failure in Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
nearly all througfi lIowa—probably not three-fifths of a 
crop, and that of inferior quality, owing to the chinch 
bug. Last year the wheat of all this region, if taken col- 
lectively, would make ‘No. 1 Milwaukee Club;’ the 
present crop will not make No, 2. In Minnesota, Spring 
wheat is fair both in quantity and quatity.” 


The Pear as a Hedge.—Very fine 
Duchesse pears have been placed on our tables, which 
were raised by Mr. T. W. Field, of Kings Co., L. 1., on 
a hedge-row of this variety. He has 1,000 feet of 
Duchesse on the quince stock, set 2 feet apart, in 4-feet 
rows, and well cut back, They have been planted 6 
years, and are now giving good crops of-extra large 
pears, one of which weighed 2] ounces.. The hedge wilt 
not turn stock, but forms a fine screen, thus ones 
profit and beauty. 


Large Specimens of Fruit.—The Ex 
hibition Tables at the office of the American Agricultur- 
ist bear testimony to the general abundance and excel- 
lence of fruit this year. The display for weeks past has 
been such as we have seldom seen, equalled at any Coun- 
ty Fair. Besides the great variety shown, several extras 
ordinary specimens have attracted much attention, 
Among these we may mention: two Duchesse D’Angou- 
leme pears, one from Mr. Child, Newmarket, N, J,, the 
other from T. W. Field of Brookiyn, Y., each weigh- 
ing 21 oz.—a Flemish Beauty from C, Devlin, N, Y. City, 
weighing 16 oz.—Mr. McDonough of Irvingtom, N, J., 
exhibited 4 Beurre Diels, weighing together 4 lbs, B Ody, 
and 3 Vicar of Winkfields weighing 2 lbs, 2 oz.—Three_ 








Bartletts from P. T. & J. T. Ten Eyck, Monmouth Co,,. 


N. J., weighed 2 Ibs. 6 oz., and 3 Louise Bonne de Jer- 
seys, 30 oz. Anapple quince exhibited by John C. Van_ 
Ess, North Conway, N. J., measured 133g inches in elr- 
cumference, and weighed 17 oz. 





Prize Essay on Peach Culture.— - 


Wm. Robbins, Suffolk Co,, L. I. But few essays on this 
topic were received in competition for the prizes. “Al- 
though these contained good suggestions, the Committee 
did not deem either of sufficient merit for publication. * 


Will Tobacco Mix? asks “Connecticut 


River Subscriber.” The different varieties, when bloom- 
ing together, will doubtless hybridize the seed so as to 
injure it for another crop. The growing plants will not 
be changed in character, until after the seed is affected, 


Silk Weed.—Our Canadian neighbors are 
utilizing the silky egrets or coma of the Asclepias cornuti, 
by mixing it with cotton, producing what they@erm “ Ca- 
nadian Silk Cotton.” They also manufacture a flax from 
the stems of the Asclepias incarnata. This plant is 
nearly allied to the Calotropos gigantea of India, which, 
mixed with cotton, forms the celebrated Mudar Silk Cot- 
ton, and from the fibres of which is made the strong 
“ Bowstring Hemp” of India. 


Gazancea Splendens.—M. J. Scott, Frank- 
lin Co.,0. This comparatively new perennial is not 
hardy, but requires winter protection in a pit or green- 
house. Unless having this protection, it is best to obtain 
fresh plants from a florist, to set out every Spring. 


** Packages of Stationery’’—A Cause 
tion.—Letters are constantly reaching the office of the’ 
Agriculturist, from different parts of the country, m 
inquiries about this party or that one, who is sending out 
circulars, and’ advertisements, offering ‘packages of 
stationery” which are represented to contain any quan- 
tity of wriling materials, articles of jewelry, etc., etc., 
‘worth a dollar,” but “in consideration of the times” to 
be sold for 25 cents, with a large discount by the quanti 
ty, and a watch, or some valuable (or value-less) article, 
thrown in. As ageneral reply, we say, that these parcels 
are not worth buying. They usually consist of a jarge 
envelope containing ‘a few common’ “envelopes, and 
sheets of paper, a sheet of recipes gathered from news- 
papers, a cheap pen-holder or two, and sometimes a 
brassy ring, or other trinket—the whole worth, perhaps, 
4to6cents. Better buy your paper and pens at a store 





near home, and save half or three fourths of the money. | 


Nobody is fool enough, or generous enough, to offer 25 


cents’ worth of stuff, with a watch thrown in, for less than ~ 


their cost. sd tolenuayagtendae att me ee 
other expenses yen . ds 


American Cyclopsedia.—Vol. xv of 
this sterling work is out, and filled with interesting ar- 
ticles—extending alphabetically from “Spiritualism” to 


“ Uzziah,” One more volame completes the series. We © 


are obliged to defer to another month a more particular 


notice of Vol. 15, For the general character of this great.’ 


work, see description under Premium No, 11, on page 346. 








London Fiel.| relates, that oa visiting his cow shed he 
found a newly-calved cow quietly lying down chewing 
her cud, and a huge rat lying at full th between her 
legs suckin, vigorously ut one of her teats. He had pre- 
viously noti.ed that the cow gave less milk than she should 
have done so seon after culving. 

Apples for Milch Cows.—C. D. Wal- 
ters, Essex Co., N. J. Sound apples judiciously fed to 
cows will not lessen, but rather increase the flow of milk. 
They afford an excellent change of diet. Feed them at 
the rate of fire to eight quarts night and morning. 


Disease in Michigan,—Charles 
Goodrich, of Ionia Co., writes thata troublesome disease 
hus broken ont among sheep there. ‘“‘ Lumps appear on 
the tlireat, generally one on each side; these gradually 
enlarge and close the guliet and windpipe to which they 
are attached, choking the sheep to death. What is the 
cause and remedy ?” 








Small Pox in Sheep.—Recent English 
agricultural journals give accounts of the ravages of 
small pox among sheep. It is believed to have been in- 
troduced by a flock imported from Holland, and has 
proved disastrous to many flocks. Precautions are being 
taken by inoculation, etc., to prevent its further spread. 


To Cure Kicking Horses.—“ J. B.,” 
in the Rural New-Yorker, recommends the following 
plan: ‘Let the horse stand between two partitions. 
Bore a two inch hole in each, on a horizontal line, about 
one and-a-half inches above the horse’s hips ; take a round 
stick long enough to reach across the stall, and place it 
in the holes, and put a pin in each end of the stick so that 
it can ae Oa out. The horse may try to kick, but will 
not be able, as the stick will prevent the necessary ele- 
vation of his hind quarters, and after a few attempts, he 
will give itup.” This may answer temporarily for an 
already spoiled horse: better never teach a horse to kick. 


Martingals for Horses.—C. B. Wells, 
Cayuga Co,, N. ¥. Properly broken horses will never 
need a martinga!. It is used to keep the horse's head in 
good position, which can be done with the reins if the 
horse has been rightly trained. It may be of service to 
control a horse which has Jearned the vice of rearing, 
but ordinarily it imposes an u y and painful re- 
straint upon the freedom of motion of the animal 


What is Ringbone?—Young Farmer, 
Sullivan Co., N.Y. Ringbone in the horse is an unnat- 
ural bony growth forming a circular excrescence upon 
the coronet;‘or part of the hoof immediately above the 
junction of the hair and hoof. It results from a strain, 
usually while horses are young, and causes one of the 
worst and most incurable forms of lameness. 

















Skunks versus Rats.—J. J. H. Gregory 
writes to the New-England Farmer, that he has voted the 
freedom of his farm to skunks, in return for the service 
they have rendered in freeing his premises from rats. 
The latter vermin had taken up their quarters under the 
barn, but when askunk presented himself, they gave a 
wide berth to their unsavory neighbor, and totally disap- 
peared, Mr. G. thinks shanks attack poultry only when 
they can get nothing else, and that their principal food is 
beetles and other large insects. 


Are Coal Ashes Worthless ?—“ John.” 
No Sir ; neither are they of great value. Still they are 
worth saving. Their fertilizing power will vary, of 
course, according to the kind of coal used, and the 
amount of woody substances employed in lighting the 
fires. A chemist, who analyzed several specimens of 
ashes taken from an ordinary grate, states that ‘they 
consist almost entirely of the various earths, a small por- 
tion of charcoal, and the saline matters, of which the 
sulphate of lime (gypsum), and lime constitute about one 
quarter.” Turning from science to experience, we find 
that such ashes make an excellent dressing for grass 
land, and in some conditions of the soil, give afine growth 
of turnips. We have found them useful as a mulch 
about the roots of fruit trees. Of their utility for walks 
and roads—the ashes to be covered lightly with gravel 
we have often spoken in the American Agriculturist. 

Wheat, Rye, Oats, and Corn in 
Wisconsin—Large Yield of Wheat,—Wnm. H. 
Baker, of Racine Coi, Wis., writes to"the American Ag- 
riculturist, Oct. 8: Winter wheat has-done finely. As an 
instance, Nathan Burnham, near Racine, sowed 4 bush- 
els of bearded wheat on about 4 acres of clayish soil, 





* well tilled, but nothing more, and measured up 158 bush- 


els, besides sorae not screened, making over 40 bushels 
peracre. Farmers are sewing winter whent very large- 
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ly this Autumn.—Rye and oats have done better than the 
average. Corn is happily disappointing all, and turning 
out well. I have over an acre of sorghum looking finely ; 
no frosts to disturb it as yet. 


Wheat Thrashing out Well.—Charles 
Goodrich, of Ionia County, Mich., writes to the American 
Agriculturist: “**--*T find that upon thrashing, wheat turns 
out beyond all calculation. In this county it is the best 
of many years. I do not know of a field grown on well 
cultivated summer fallow, that has not yielded 25 bushels 
to the acre, while 30, 40, and even 45 bushels are by ne 
means uncommon. I must boast a little for our county, 
by telling that one field of six acres yielded over 52 bush- 
els per acre. I had 400 bushels myself on ten acres. 
Corn well filled ; early potatoes poor, late promise well.” 








New Rice Fields.—The high price of this 
commodity resulting from non-tntercourse with the States 
whence the chief supply has usually been drawn, is 
stimulating experiments in new localities. The Califor- 
nia Farmer urges cultivators to introduce it upon the 
lands along the streams, millions of acres of which are 
now lying waste on account of the annual floods. Messrs. 
Judd & Wilder have just sent to San Francisco an extra- 
ordinary crop raised in the Sandwich Islands. An area 
of 15 acres and 802 feet was cultivated, which turned out 
89,200 Ibs., or 5,935% lbs. per acre. This, at 6 cents per 
lb., gives an income of over $350 per acre. 


Contract to Raise Onions Offered.— 
Wm. J. Spence, who claims_fo be on some of the ostra- 
cized “ barren or waste la f Long Island,” has tried 
his hand at onion raising for two years, and is well pleased 
with the result so far as amount and quality of the crop 
is concerned ; his only difficulty has been in marketing or 
keeping them. He says that if any one will contract to 
take nice red, or white silver-skinned onions, delivered 
at the Railroad in Autumn, at 50 cents per bushel, he will 
bind himself to furnish 1000 bushels or more, raised on the 
said lands, and consider the contract a very good one. 


Agricultural Inventions in One 
Wear,.—In the official list of *‘ Agricultural Inventions or 
Discoveries for the year 1861,” and a war year at that, we 
count 25 bee-hives, 51 cultivators, 26 churns, 70 harvesting 
implements, 26 corn planters, 41 plows, 45 seeding ma- 
chines, 19 thrashing machines, and several other farm 
and garden implements in smaller numbers. 











Size of Cisterm and Kind of Pump. 
—H. Schepper, Owen Co., Ind. Eight ‘feet deep and 
eight feet in diameter in the clear, is a good size fora 
family cistern. This will hold over 3,000 gallons, or 95 
barrels—enough for ordinary use. When exposed to 
freezing, a chain pump is preferable. A Dougluss or 
other iron pump is convenient in the kitchen, or where 
otherwise protected from frost. 





Cisterns and Wells — Convenient 
way to Examine them.—It is probably not known 
by most persons, that the bottom of a cistern or deep well 
even, may be thoroughly inspected for filth, or lost arti- 
cles, by using a common mirror (looking-glass). When 
the sun shines, hold the mirror so that the light will be 
reflected in a bright spot at the bottom of the water, and a 
pin can be seen at a depth of 10 to 20 feet or more. We 
have in this manner seen fishes at the bottom of thirty to 
forty feet of clear water. If the sun be hid by intervening 
objects, use two or more mirrors to bend the light by 
double or triple reflections to the desired point. Wehave 
thus thrown the light coming into the dining room win- 
dow, by one mirror through the door into the kitchen, by 
another to a corner of the latter room, and by a third 
mirror cast it down into a cistern sufficiently strong to see 
a small angle worm at tne bottom.—Amer. Agriculturist. 





Grapes and Grape Wine.—Samples 
from H, H. Brown, Washington Co., Pa. The wine with 
1 Ib. sugar to 1 gallon of juice is too acid to be palatable; 
that with 3 lbs. sugar tothe gallon is a mild, pleasant 
drink. The fruit and wine were exhibited at the Fruit 
Growers’ Meeting, and those who examined then unani- 
mously pronounced the grapes Isabellas. 


Grape and Fruit Humbugs.—Tie 
present Auturgp is developing an amount of rascality in 
fruit trees and vines, that is almost incrediblea The fa- 
vorable season has produced fruit on nearly every tree, 
shrub, bush, and vine. Almost duily gentlemen bring 
to the office of the American Agriculturist speci« 
mens of poor fox grapes grown on vines which they 
bought at high prices a few years ago, supposing they 
were’ getting the best standard sorts. They -have lost 
their money, and time, and patience.—We pity them, but 
they have themselves to blame. somewhat, and for this 








reason: Most of these vines, if not all of them, were pur- 












chased, not of regular nurserymen, those who have a 
reputation to sustain, but of temporary peddlers and deal- 
ers who annually open ashop on Broadway, or a stall in 
the markets, or hawk around the country trash labeled 
with any name the purchaser may chance to cal! for. 
This applies to fruit trees, flowering plants, etc., as we!l 
as to grapes. When the truth becomes known a year or 
two afterwards, the rascals are non-come-at-ibus.—-There 
are more left of the same sort. 





Seedless Grapes.—S. Gaylord, of Litch- 
field Co., Conn., sends specimens of wild grapes of small 
size, reddish color, which he thinks will prove. valuable 
fur cooking, as they are destitute of seeds. They are in- 
deed seedless, but it is probable that the hard pulp and 
the poorer flavor will weigh against the absence of seed. 
They may answer for sauce, but, as a grape, can not be 
compared with the standard sorts, such as Hartford Pro- 
lific, Concord, Diana, Delaware, etc, 


Grape Blight Prevented by Bones 
and Boots.—F, A. Denny, Macoupin Co., Lil, writes 
to the Agricu/turist that he kept the blight, (mildew ?) 
from his Isabella vines, while those of kis neighbors 
were ruined, by digging trenches and filling them with 
old bones, shoes, rags, etc., which he gathered at little 
cost. Probably the drainage afforded by the trenches had 
most to do with the health of the vines, though the 
bones and rags furnished good fertilizing materials. 


Bleeding Grape Vines.—A. C. Eaton, of 
Huron Co.,0., writes to the Agriculfurist: “Burn wound- 
ed parts with a red-hot iron; or, first put on shoemaker’s 
wax, then use the hotiron. This drives the melied wax 
into the open pores and stops the out-flow of sap,” 


** Vineland Lands,°’—To a number of in- 
quirers. We have not yet been to * Vineland,” and can 
give no reliable information about the lands in question, 
until we can get time to go and see for ourselves. The 
reports are that a large tract of land in New-Jersey, 
southeast of Philadelphia, has long been owned in Eng- 
land, and that it is now offered on sale in small plots or 
farms. Of the quality of the land, the title, etc., we can 
as yet say nothing from actual knowledge. Of course, any 
one thinking of investing, or fixing a home there, will first 
make personal observation, and thorough investigation. 














Peach Trees in Pots.—This method of 
growing dwarfed trees is coming into favor with ama- 
teurs, Though it would hardly pay to raise such peaches 
for ordinary marketing, they present such a handsome 
appearance, when in bearing, as to be a fine ornament in 
the green-house. A beautiful specimen of the Catherine 
Peach grown in this way, by James Wiggins, gardenen 
for Jas. Brown, Esq., Weehawken, N. J., is now on ex- 
hibition at the Office of the American Agriculturist. Itis 
3 feet high, the limbs spreading about 16 inches each way 
from the center. It yielded 19 well ripened peaches, part 
of which still remain on the tree. It is growing in a 
13-inch pot, and is apparently as thrifty us any of its tall- 
er relatives standing in the open field. 


Names of Trees.— John.” The scientific 
name of the common cork-bark elm is ulmus fulva, 
That of the pitch pine is pinus rigida, Both are indige- 
nous in this State. 





Synonyms of Apples, Pears, etc.— 
F. T. R., Ottawa Co., Ohio. You will find most of the 
various names by which certain varieties of fruit are 
known in different localities, given in Duwning’s late 
work “Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,”—a most ex- 
cellent book of 760 pages, with illustrations of all the 
leading varieties of apples, pears, etc. (Price $1.75.) 





Sweet-Sour Apples.—Since the reference 
to these on page 229 (August Agriculfurist), we have had 
several letters from parties growing them. N. G. Abbot, 
Warren Co., Pa., says he has apples which are plainly 
Talman Sweetings on one side, and R. I. Greenings on 
the other. He offers no explanations of the anomaly.—M. 
A. Barker, of Wyoming Co., N. Y., says apples with one 
side sweet and the other side sour,,are obtained by split- 
ting a sweet and asour cion, carefully tying them togeth- 
er and inserting at the grafting season. -Even a bud on 
each must be split, and the two united justin the outer 
edge of the cleft, and be well, covered with wax, This 
has been stated before, but so far as we can learn, no one 
is able to produce the “half and half” apples at pleasure. 
They appear to be a /usus nature, a sport of nature, not 
to be producéd by human art with any certainty. 








Seedling Apple.—From. J. A. Lewis, 
Windham Co., Conn. Resembles Porter in size. form 
and color, of whiter flesh, moderately juicy, mild sub 





acid flavor, and apparently worthy of dissemination. 
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Manufactory of Flax Cotton.—We 
learn that Mr. Samuel ©. Allen, an inventor of machinery 
for making flax-cotton, has recently purchased large 
buildings, water power, ete., in Lawrence, Mass., for the 
establishment of a manufactory of flax-cotton goods, It 
is said that the company engaged in this enterprise have 
abundant means; the present scarcity of cotton will cer- 
tainly give great encouragement to the undertaking. 








When to Gather Cotton.—0O. C. Wil- 
son, Williamson Co., Ill. The practice at the South is to 
commence picking as soon as enough bolls are open to 
keep the field hands profitably employed. The character 
of the staple is injured by much exposure to rain, and a 
heavy storm often causes much difficulty in the. picking 
by tangling the fiber with the burr. Northern grown cot- 
ton will need to be picked early, perhaps while the seeds 
are yet green, which will do no harm, provided it is af- 
terward dried in the sun. It should, under all circum- 
stances, be dried of dew and rain before storing. 


Missouri Corn—Housing Stock, etc. 
—Wnm. Russell, of Iron Co., Mo., planted corn on tim- 
othy sod, heavily surface manured, dropping 2 kernels 
at each step 13¢ to 2 feet apart, and covering with the 
foot, Rows 33 feet apart. Went over each row with 
2 horse harrow, having front tooth out, which left the 
surface light. Followed in 2 weeks with shovel plow, 
which was all the cultivation given. These were no 
weeds to trouble the crop. At harvest he found a heavy 
yield, with 1 to 2ears on everystalk. Hecuts his stalks 
with a power cutter, and feeds out during the winter. 
His cattle are regularly housed in cold weather which 
he thinks more than pays in the diminished food they 
consume, besides saving the manure which would be fost 
were they running at large. 


Fall Pippins Kept until Spring.— 
M. L. Goff, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes to the American 
Agriculturist, that last year he bought a barrel of Fall 
pippins (not winter apples) in the market, and sorted them 
over into three lots: those perfectly sounil ; those slight- 
ly bruised ; and those mellow—throwing the decayed ones 
aside. They were then all wiped dry with a towel and 
wrapped separately In pieces of newspeper. They were 
then packed into an old cheap trunk, the soundest on the 
bottom and the mellowest at the top, and the trunk set into 
a stnall dark closet off from a room seldom warmed in 
winter. At New Year’s a few were taken out and found 
as good as when putin, and from then antil: the Jast of 
April they were occasionally-drawn upon, all remaining 
entirely sound, The last dozen or so were a little shriv- 
eled, but still very good. 


Working Orchard Lands.—William 
Ralston, Guernsey Co., Ohio. Moderate cropping rather 
benefits than injures orchards, provided plenty of manure 
be supplied, and proper care be taken not to injure the 
trunks and roots of the trees, A heavy sward excludes 
air, and is unfavorable to rapid growth or full fruiting. 
Hoed crops are generally preferable for orchard culture. 


Seedling Pears.—C. 8. Rust, Oswego Co., 
N.Y. The pears sent us are undoubtedly seedlings. 
They appear to be worthy-of dissemination among the 
really good pears, and are therefore entitled to a name. 











Test of a Grape.—Mr. G. R. Garretson, 
seedsman of Queens Co., N. Y., says: a good grape is one 
whose skin we can eat, and i whibes seéds can be spit out, 


Evergreen Vine to to Cover a Stump 
Fence.—C. A. Hindes, ANegany Co., N. ¥Y. The Eu- 
ropean Ivy is the most suitable evergreen climber to cov- 
er the unsightly roots of ‘your fence, and the Holly or 
Mahonia is the best shrub to fill the vacant spaces. Cov- 
ered thus, with the evergreen Mahonia to fill gaps, the 
fence will be quite ornamental. 


ead and Copper Wire.—Lead wire 
is much used in England for tying up fruit trees and 
vines to stakes and trelli also for attaching labels 
to stakes. It is soft, flexible, durable, and less hurtful 
to plants than copper wire. Tt is made of lead and 
an alloy mixed with it. For the coarser uses of garden- 
ing, especially where much strength is’ required, this 
is undoubtedly a good thing. Yet for common, every 
day work, such as tying plants to stakes, ete., we much 
prefer the old bass matting. This ischeaper, more easily 
handled, and sufficiently durable. 


Second Crop of Hubbard Squashes. 
—A subscriber in Lamartine, Wis., in a note dated early 
in September, sald: ‘A Hubbard Squash vine on which 





seven squashes have ripened, has now a seéond crop us 
‘argeas goose eggs, The vine was well shortened-in 
ear.y in the season.” 


“Coal ‘Tar on Cabbages.—“C.©.;" of 
Jamesburg, N. J., referring to the experience of A. P., 
page 262, (Sept.), says that if he had diluted the coal tar 
with water before using, a tablespoonful of tar to a pint 
of water, it would not have injured his cabbages, but 
would have kept the slug from them. He “knows it, for 


he has tried it.” 


Value of Sunflower Seeds,—E. J., 
Millville, Pa. Sunflower seeds contain a large amount of 
oil, which may be expressed and used for burning and 
other purposes. They are very valuable as feed for poul- 
try, being worth probably as much per bushel as corp. 


Bouvardia.—G. T. Rockingham Co., N. H. 
This evergreen shrub requires the protection of a green- 
house or flower pit, in Winter. It does well for a border 
plant in Summer, Bouvardia triphylla with bright scar- 
let flowers is the more common variety. Theyre re- 
newed by cuttings, generally of the roots. 


Keeping Geraniums, Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, etc., through the Winter.— 
“L, H. R.,” Kock Bottom, Mass. A green-house or pit, 
such as is described on page 273, Sept. Agriculturist, is 
the best place for these plants during winter. They can 
be keptin a cellar, but will require some care, giving them 
just enough water for moisture without causing them to 
mold or damp off. 


Flowering the Camellia.—£. 8. Bar- 
tholomew, Chautauqua Co., N. ¥Y, Repotsoon after they 
are done blooming, which is usually in February and 
March. Buist recommends as soil for potting: 3 parts 
loam, 2 parts leaf mold, and 1 part each of sand and well 
rotted manure. Keep the plants now in pots in moder- 
ately cool moist rooms (parlors and living rooms are too 
dry) until December, when they may be carried to the 
warmer apartments to prepare them for blooming. Wa- 
ter and syringe them frequently. Eight inch pots are 
large enough for blooming. 


Japan Lilies.—M. T. Scott, Franklin Co., 
Ohio, These are very pretty, and perfectly hardy. Most 
florists and seedsmen now have them on sale at 25c. to 
37c. per bulb. They may be planted in the Fall or Spring. 


Dahlias img.—‘ Ignoramus,” as he 
calls himself, of. Bloomfield, N. J., says. he purchased 
choice dahlia roots, and planted with care in 1659. They 
were put in the cellar the next Winter, and planted out 
the following Spring, but he, was. surprised to find the 
blooms had changed color, and now he can hardly find 
one like the original in the whole collection. He wishes 
to know whether others have found the same trouble. 


Flewer Seeds from Colorado, which 
have failed, were probably killed with kindness and too 
much water, says J, B, W. 


Bladder Nut (Staphylea trifolia), is the name 
of the shrub sent by R. B. Griffith, Grand Isle Co., Vt. It 
isa native of the northern States, generally found in 
moist shady places. Its inflated Rated qapesies are quite showy. 


Growing Plants in im Moss.—This is now- 
a-days put forth as something new ; but we learn from 
Phil, Transac. Abridg., Vol. 10, p. 796, that it was done 
by C. Bonnet, of Geneva, in 1746. He grew successful- 
ly, wheat, barley, peas, pinks, daisies, tulips, and cuttings 
and layers of vines. 


Double Crocus,— 




















“‘ Horticola.” We have 
never seen it, but have read of such athing. Clusius, an 
old author, speaks of the “‘crocus, vernus, latifolius, fla- 
vo-vario flore duplici, the double cloth of gold crocus.” 
Sabine says that some consider this only a sport, but heis 
satisfied that the double-flowering bulb has appeared, In 
the Hortus F. jus, we find two crocuses figured, one of 
which is described: “crocus pléno aureo flore striato.” 
When we are so lucky a8 to find two double croctises, 
“ Horticola” shall have one of them. 


What ails my Verbenas ?—“ Jennic,” 
ot Brooklyn. We can not tell you positively without 
knowing more aboutthe case. In some places, vérbenas 
suffer froma species of mildew or rust; in others, from 
minute insects. We suspect your trouble arises from 
setting your plants in the same bed every year, Ex- 
perience shows that they will thrive best in soils renewed 
every second year. Let the soil be light and poor, rather 
than heavy and rich, 


The Botanist * Amateur ” 
inquires from whom the fine’ sp , Abies Doug- 
| laseti, was named 2? It was from Mt; Douglass; the bot- 
anist and indefatigable plant collector. He traversed 





many portions of the world in search of new trees, 





plants and seeds, oft iscevenrsaid that-he has enriched 
England with more varieties’ than any other traveler. 
‘We are indebted to him,‘among other things, for a fine 
Spirea, for the elegant Clarkia, different species of Pens- 
temons, Lupins, GEnotheras, Gesnerias, Ribeses, the 
Spruce already named, also Pinus Lambertiana, Pinus 
Douglassii, etc., ete. He traveled up and down our Pa- 
cific coast, in South America, and in the Sandwich 
Islands. It was in the latter country that he met his 
death, and that ina most melancholy way. In roaming 
among the mountains he fell into one of the pits dug by 
the natives for the purpose of catching wild One 
of these animals was in the pit when he fell into it, and 
gored him so dreadfully as.to cause his death, 


Egg Piant Made Palatable.—We have 
just learned to eat egg plant wiih pleasure, and perhaps 
now it is more the fixings tam the plant itself.. It cer- 
tainly tastes well cooked thus: Cut in thin slices; dip 
these in (hen’s) egg beaten ; sprinkle on powdered cra¢k- 
er, and fry with as little grease as,possible.—-Afier eating 
them awhile in this very palatable form, we may come to 
like them pure and simple. 


The Cheese.—W. Whitford, allud- 
ing to the cheese spoken of in the September, Agricul- 
turist, says it was probably the one made.in 
Mass., and sent to Thos. Jefferson, while he was Pres- 
ident of the United States, 61 years ago. Mr. W., who 
by the way is now 81 years of age, recollects the cheese 
well, as it was pressed in his uncle’s cider mill ; it was 
four feet in diameter, and weighed 1,300 pounds, 


A Large Cheese.—It is reported that a 
dairy firm, Messrs. Steele & Bro., owning seven hundred 
cows, near San Francisco, Cal., made a cheese weighing 

1,779 Its., which sold for 25 cts. per pound in San Fran- 
cisco, amounting to the ener sum of $444.75! 


Metheglin.—E. 8. Loc Locke, Warren Co., Ohio. 
Metheglin is honey and water boiled and fermented, and 
sometimes flavored with spices, We do not know the 
particulars for making it, and find nothing in the oooks. 


Red Ants in the he House.—G. ‘Bagster, 
Butler Co., Pa. Ancther subscriber says he has “ well 
nigh exterminated these rebels by persistent efforts in 
feeding fresh meat followed by hot water baths, scalding 
whole regiments at once.” Dishes of sweetened water 
set in different parts of the house will assist in their de- 
struction. Sponges baited with sugar become filled with 
them, when they may be sealed out in hot water. 


Coffee.—Mrs. J. Shirk, of Parke'Co.,Ind. The 
coffee of commerce will not grow at the north, except in 
glass-houses. The Illinois kind you speak of is bogus— 
it is only a sort of pea. We paid 2c. each for 50 kernels 
sent by mail, just to prove what we suspected, viz.: that 
they were the “ chick ar OP 


* Tarn to the Left.’*—Dr. J 
Lehigh Co., Pa., accounts for the ‘rule“Ih alae,’ 
requiring teams to turn to the right, as follows: When 
heavy four and six horse teams’were chiefly used, the 
driver either rode the saddle horse or walked beside him 
on the left side. This would make it more convenient 
for him to keep to the right, in order to avold collision. 
He says that drivers of two horse teams ‘almost ‘univer- 
sally occupy the left of the seat, and hence can ‘betier 
turn to the right.—In N. Y, State the custom of drivers is 
the reverse ; they siton the right hand, but continue to 
turn tothe right. Either the seat, or the direction of 
turning should be Changed. * 


Steam Fire-Engines.—These are rapidly 
the hand-engines, both in this and other 
cities. At a large fire, within two blocks of the A 
turist Office, we noticed six steam-engines throwing their 
powerfal streams into the fifth and sixth story windows. 
The fire was kept from spreading beyond three’ or four 
buildings where it originated, which could not have been 
done with the hand-engines. One who has worked at the 
brakes of a hand-engine until nearly exhausted could not 
but look upon these muscle-saving machines with 2 feel- 
ing of relief as, hour by hour, under # broiling sun, they 
poured enormous streams of water without cessation 
into the burning buildings. 


Origin of Fires im New-York.-. 
From the Fire Marshal’s report, we find that for the six 
months ending first of June, there were 183 fifes in this 
city, the principal of which were caused by the follow- 
ing, viz: defective stoves and pipes, 25; gas loakages, 
and gas in windows igniting curtains or goods, 21 ; care- 
} Jessness’ with: lights, 20; sparks on roofs, 11; defective 
chimney flues, 10; grates, fire places, and fire boards, 9 ; 
furnaces, 8; children playing with fire or lights, 6; intoxi- 





Shimer, 





catios, matches, steam boilers, and hot-air registers, 6 each. 
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Dried Fruit for Soldiers. 
—_—._— 

This matter, first proposed in the American Agricul- 
turist, last month, is meeting with a general response. 
The subject was laid before the Sanitary Commission at 
Washington, and Secretary Olmstead immediately tele- 
graphed, not only here, but to the press of the country 
generally, that dried fruits would be most acceptable, and, 
that too many could not be provided. Imagine the home 
table spread three times a day with nothing but soldiers’ 
rations, (mainly bread and meat), and every one can 
judge how acceptable would be a dish of dried apples, 
or peaches, even if stewed in water only. Most camps are 
supplied with sugar, however. We repeat, that all par- 
cels sent to the office of the American Agriculturist, will 
be forwarded herice without further expense. Mr. Lilien- 
thal, who has an immense tobacco manufactory, gene- 
rously volunteers to detail @sufficient number of his em- 
Rloyees to repack all fruit sent here, to do all the neces- 
sary carting, and to provide for the expense of forward- 
ing from this city to Washington and other points. As a 
general rule, however, it may be well to send fruit direct 
to some favorite regiment. The Express Companies will 
carry such parcels cheaply. Any surplus, after providing 
for your own regiments, please forward for those sol- 
diers who have no country fruit-growing friends to look 
out for them. Let the fruit be well dried, so that it will 
keep well (but do not crisp ft by the fire). Probably it will 
keep best in small bags or parcels, packing these into 
large bags or barrels for transportation. Let the “‘ paring 
bees,” and the evening home circles employ many active 
hands in preparing dried frait for the noble soldiers. 

PP, 8.—Since the above was put in type, Mr. Lilien- 
thal has called to:say that he has extensive lofts suitable 
for drying apples by steam heat, with a large number of 
employees whom he can set to work, and he will be 
happy to prepare and dry, at his own expense, any sur- 
plus fruit which others are willing to contribute, and 
which they cannot attend to themselves before it would 
decay. We trust that this proposition will be freely re- 
sponded to, and that a very large amount may be 
contributed. We know Mr. L. to be the man to carry out 
anything he undertakes, Those sending fruit will, of 
course, deliver it here free of expense for: freight and 
carlage. Better send it direct to his principal office, No. 
217 Washington-street, (west of the City Hall.) Ac- 
knowledgment of all fruit received will be made to the 
senders.——It is proper to state that Mr. L. requested 
that his name might not appear in this matter, but to 
have it done privately, or through the Agriculturist 
Office. We thought it necessary, however, to the success 
of the enterprise, to state who is at the head of it. Were 
we at liberty to do so, we could tell of very large contri- 
butions for the comfort of the soldiers, made by Mr. L. 
since the war commenced. We only refer to the matter, 
in this connection, to incite others to co-operate with him 
in this well-timed endeavor to contribute to the pleasure 
of those who are so nobly fighting our battles for us. 


Notes on the Breadstuff Markets. 


Columns of figures are not usually very in- 
teresting reading, but the condensed tables and 
the list of prices current now and one month 
ago, given in the Market Review of the American 
Agriculturist (page 347) will attract the atten- 
tion of farmers, and even of the general reader. 
In table 1, it wii! be seen that the receipis of 
wheat for 25 business days, ending October 18, 
amounted to 5,079,000 bushels, against 3,270,000 
bushels for the 26previous days; or allowing 
215,000 bushels for the less receipts of flour, the 
increase is still equivalent to more than a million 
and a half bushels of wheat, with one day’s 
less transactions. The increased receipts of 
corn, barley and oats are correspondingly large. 
The sales of wheat have been over a million 
bushels greater, and of flour twenty eight thous- 
’ and barrels greater. The exports of breadstuffs 
for three years, given in table 3, are the most 
important features of the market. It will be 
seen that unprecedently large as they were last 
year, they have been still greater during the 
first 9} months of this year. During that 

period this year, we exported from this city: of 
ey 19,097,373. bushels; last. year 18,642,887 
bushels; and the previous year only 8,101,018 
bushels. Of flour, we exported this year 2,486,828 
parrels; last year 2,121,403 barrels; and the 
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previous year 1,340,981 barrels. Of corn. we 
exported this year 9,228,402 bushels; last year 
9,280,595 bushels; the previous year only 
2,170,894 bushels. Of rye, we exported this 
year 1,060,018 bushels; last year 501,795 bushels, 
and the previous year barely 450 bushels. 
These figures, and the fact that the export 
demand at this moment is as great as ever, con- 
firms what we have insisted upon for some 
time past, viz.: that there is again this year a 
material deficiency in the cereal crops of Great 
Britain and the rest of Europe. In the London 
journals, up to the harvest season, and in our 
conversations with the leading dealers of that 
city, it was constantly held out that their greater 
area Of growing wheat, and the constantly ez- 
pected favorable weather, would give them at 
least an average crop. Our personal obser- 
vation of the actual condition of the growing 
grain, and information from many private 
sources, led us decidedly to the contrary opinion, 
as we informed our readers at the time, 

The table of prices current now, and & month 
ago, show a very large advance in wheat and 
flour, and considerable advance in corn. Thus: 
State flour has risen from an average of $5.40 
per barrel last month, to an average now of 
$6.65—equivalent to an advance of over twenty 
three per cent. Other brands have similarly 
advanced. All brands of white wheat have 
risen from an average of $1.44 per bushel to an 
average of $1.55. All kinds of red wheat, 
from an average of $1.20 to an average of $1.33 
per bushel. Corn (mixed) from an average of 
57 cents to an average of 644 cents. The bene- 
fit to farmers of the increase in exports, and the 
advance in prices is discussed elsewhere. 





, 
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The Rise in the Value of ‘Gold, and ‘its 
Effects upon Farmers, , 


—_—e 


One of the marked events of the month is the 


rise in the value of gold, as compared with the | 


legal tender currency of the country, At the 
time of this writing, gold is quoted at $132—that 
ais, $100 in American gold coin ‘will buy $132 
of bank notes, or United States Treasury Notes, 
either of which pass current in trade or in the 
payment of debts at their par value,. Any 
one having $100 in gold can buy 100 bushels of 
wheat of a grade quoted in the market at $1.82 
per bushel. Or, vice versa, a farmer having 100 
bushels of wheat» which in a foreign market 
would buy only. $100 in gold and enough. more 
to pay the expenses and profits of export, can 
sell it for $132 of a currency that will pay his 
debts to the merchant, or on his farm. _ Again, 
suppose a London grain dealer, whose purchases 
are on the gold basis, desires to procure ‘10,000 
bushels of first grade wheat. -In his own country 
or elsewhere in Europe, he must pay, say $1.50 


per bushel, or $15,000. The same grade of. 


wheat is quoted in New-York at, say $1.60 per 
bushel. Add 20 cents per bushel for freight, in- 
surance, and other expenses, and the 10,000 
bushels of wheat would cost him delivered: in 
London $180,per bushel, or $18,000 in all, But 
his $15,000 sent in gold, or laid out in exchange, 
would buy in New-York .$19,800 of. the par 
currency, from which he could pay’$18.000 for 
the 10,000 bushels of wheat at $1.60 per bushel 
and $2,000 for expenses, and yet save $1,800. 
The same reasoning applies to other articles of 
export—flour, corn, provisions, ete. | 

These figures,,though not representing ex- 
actly the.actual difference in prices, are a fair 
illustration of thie effects upon our breadstuffs 





and provision markets, of the recent rise in the 




















value of gold as compared with the legal cur- 
rency of this country. The exporting of grain 
and provisions has been greatly stimulated, 
and shipments abroad have gone up to unpre- 
cedented figures, as detailed in another article. 

Weare not discussing the advantage or the 
disadvantage of this disturbance of the currency 
of the country. The country at large is not any 


“richer because a hundred millidn bushels of 


wheat are represented by a hundred and thirty 
two million dollars of legal currency instead of 
one hundred million gold dollars, for the real 
value of the two are the same. The particular 
point we are here aiming at, is, to show that 
this great advance in gold is inuring to the spe- 
cial benefit of farmers, even-doubly so. First, 
it has created ‘a greater foreign demand’ for our 
produce, as, illustrated. aboye, thus enlarging 
the market as well as increasing the prices. 
Second, the greater prices Farmers. receive for 
their grain, butter, meat, etc.; though not in gold, 
are in a currency that is a legal and acceptable 
tender in the payment of their debts to mer- 
chants, their land debts,-ete. The nominal rise 
during the past: month; of ‘10 to 20 cents per 
bushel in wheat, of $1.20 to $1.80 per barrel’ in 
flour, of 8 cents per bushel in corn, of 2.to 4 
cents per bushel in oats, of 4 cents per pound 
in butter, etc., is‘so much ‘clear gain to farmers, 
in the payment of debts ‘previously contracted. 

But the rise in articles which farmers must buy, 


is nearly equal to the advance in what they 


have to sell; and “more,;’on ‘some articles. 
(The price of the American Agriculturist is about 
the only thing that has not.gone up lately.) 
The advance in sugar, coffee, cotton and other 
cloths, however, is due mote ‘to the high tariff, 
taxes, and other cause’ growing out of the 


war, than to the advance in gold, and nearly the 


same prices would have prevailed had not farm ' 


‘products gone upward. Itis evident, therefore, | 


that however unfavorably others miay be affected. 


‘by the present disturbance in the’ currency of 


the country, farmers -are-elearly the gainers. .- 
The practical lesson we Would impress upon 
farmers is, that they should improve the present 
opportunity to pay off their liabilities, and get 
upon safe ground. Because their products can 
be sold at higher figures than formerly, they 
should not increase their outlay by more ex- 
pensive living, by. running’in débt for dress or 
carriages, or for more land: “Debts contracted 
now, may have to be paid when money is of 


‘comparatively greater _value—when a bushel of 


grain, or a pound. ef butter will buy much~ less" 
money. Better take in sail, and be ready for any 
storm that may suddenly: ‘come. Stick *to the 


_old coat, and hat, and carriage. A cheaper dress 
will suffice fora year or two... Patch up the 


old dwelling, it will keep the family comfortable 
a year or two longer. ': Pat ina few extra acres, 
‘or rather provide for’ better cultivation of 
‘those already planned for, The inflation of the 
currency may continue a year or two yet, in: 
which case products wilt cdntitiue to yield large | 
nominal returns in the’ matket! When ‘they 
fall, you will need thé more of fhem to sell. A 


| financial pressure must come, when values re- 
 turn-to the gold standard: ‘Tlieehange may be 


gradual and extend ‘over 'yéafs,"and not all at 
once, in crash ahd stash, “Phe farmer who is 


then, out of debt,-and: can. raise from his own ' 


soil crops enough to. supply: ‘his actual--neces- 
sities—his bread and home-produced clothing— 


‘will be ‘able t6 look out ‘ serenely upon the 


financial storm around him. The summing up 
of our discourse is:’ Now is the time: for- far- 
mers to get out ‘and: Keep: out of ‘DEBT. 
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Swiss Cattle. 

The annexed engraving is designed to repre- 
sent two Prize Animals we saw on Exhibition 
at the late show of the English Royal Agricul- 
tural Society. The artist has hardly done the 
animals justice. These improved Swiss Cattle 
somewhat resemble the Short-Horns, though 
rather larger boned, and not yet fully developed 
in some of the “points.” Intelligent Swiss 
breeders are making constant improvements how- 
ever, and several experienced men with whom 
we conversed, both in Switzerland and Germany, 
consider them, in their present condition, as bet- 
ter adapted to Switzerland, and to Central Eu- 
rope generally, than any of the breeds so highly 
esteemed in England. Prof. Rau, of the Hohen- 
heim Agricultural College, Wurtembérg, has a 
large herd of pure Swiss Cattle, which he is 
breeding for dissemination in that kingdom, as 
he considers them best adapted to that country. 
The pure-bred Swiss cattle are of large size, me- 
dium boned, hardy, and will thrive on pastures 
too poor for the Short-Horn. They are good 
milkers withal, and we are not certain that they 
would not be found admirably adapted to many 
parts of this country. We throw out this hint 
to Mr. Thorne, and other public-spirited breed- 
ers, who have already done so much for the im- 
provement of our stock. We may add, by the 
way, that at the Battersea Park Show the Swiss 
cattle attracted more attention from the curious 
multitude, than any other class of animals—ex- 
cept perhaps a pen of shaggy ponies, direct 
from Shetland. Each Swiss cow was supplied 
with a large sweet-toned bell, such as is worn by 
every cow in their native land. Nothing 
among Switzerland scenery was more interest- 
ing to us than to listen to the sound of these 
bells, heard upon the mountain sides at the 
distance of two or three miles, on a still evening. 


Milch Cows in Fall and Winter. 
Milking, except for a short period after the 
birth of a calf, is altogether an artificial process. 
Nature intended animals to yield milk only 
while it should be pecessary for the sustenance 
of the young; but by long training, artificial 
habits have been induced, and the flow of milk 
is prolonged for months, and even for years, af- 
ter the natural period has passed. Partly for 
this reason, no secretion of the cow is more 
easily affected by treatment of the animal. Any 
derangement of health, insufficient food, or 
bodily discomfort, at once shows its effects in 
the decreased quantity and quality of the milk. 
It should also be borne in mind that the con- 
tinued flow of milk beyond the natural period 
is no small drain upon thé vital functions of an 
animal, and this should be counterbalanced by 
extra stimulus in the form of good nourishing 
food, and whatever care is necessary to keep up 
the health of the cow to the highest standard. 
At this season of the year change of food is 
necessary. Long before the pastures are entire 
ly despoiled of verdure, the grasses nipped by 
repeated frosts lose much of their nutriment. 
Though cows may gather their fill, it is of pdor- 
er quality, and the yield of milk speedily suf- 
fers. A daily allowance of bran, shorts, or 
ground feed of rye and oats, or two thirds oats 
Hit ill Hi Hiri itll yg ith os with one third corn, will supply the’ lack of 
wht | An iI yy, iA —.-~ nourishment, and show itself, with good interest 
Hi i Hi = added, in the.milk pail. This feed should be 
wt il 
AE AN 


Ys ‘ill i wet before using. We prefer it to feeding with 
\ hay, for the reason that nourishment, more than 
poo i ANIMALS AP TIE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW, LONDON, JUNE, 1863 
(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 
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ly withered grass to fill their stomachs. This 
extra allowance should not be delayed until the 
animal is suffering from insufficient food. It 
is far easier to keep a cow in good condition, 
than to bring her up after falling off. 

Pumpkins are usually fed out first, upon failure 
of the pastures. If it be practicable to keep 
them uninjured until later in the season, it 
would be better. They come in best when dry 
hay and stalks are the staple diet, and some- 
thing more succulent is craved and needed. 
It is best to remove seeds from pumpkins; they 
are an active diuretic, and many believe that they 
divert to urine fluids which would form milk. 

Any person who has been long confined to a 
single article or two of food, say to salt beef 
and potatoes, knows how the appetite craves a 
change. The greediness with which cows lay 
hold of turnips, mangel wurzels, or other roots 
in Winter, proves that they, too, relish variety, 
and in the case of healthy animals, appetite is a 
safe guide in the selection of food. Even if 
roots were lacking in nutriment, an occasional 
allowance of them to cattle would be beneficial. 

Observe strict regularity in the time of feed- 
ing. If meals are regularly served, animals 
will. patiently wait the appointed time; other- 
wise, they will be restless and uneasy while 
looking for supplies, and ravenous when fed. 

The importance of comfortable, well venti- 
lated shelter for milch cows is yet greatly un- 
derrated, despite all that has been written and 
said. <A large part of the food eaten is con- 
sumed in furnishing warmth to the animal. 
Thus, good shelter is equivalent to a large per- 
centage of food. Besides the actual loss of food 
from the increased amount required under ex- 
posure to cold, there is further loss in milk from 
the feeling of discomfort. The secretions are 
always disturbed by influences that cause pain 
or uneasiness, and every shiver of a half-frozen 
cow will make itself visible in the milk pail. 

In their anxiety to secure warmth, many have 
overlooked the importance of pure air. Close, 
crowded stables, reeking with odors from accu- 
mulating manure, produce feverish restlessness 
in the cows, and the flow of milk suffers. At 
best, confinement during the winter months is 
irksome to animals, and kindness to brutes, as 
well as profit, demands that everything prac- 
ticable should be done to secure their comfort. 


So <¢ —et 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Feed for Farm Horses. 
—_o—_ 

When I was a boy in the north of Vermont, 
we used to feed dry hay and oats, unless the 
horse had the heaves, which was very common 
among them at that time, owing to feeding too 
much dry hay and oats, and driving too fast 
when full. We then supposed they ought to 
have hay before them all the time. This is a 
false idea; all kinds of animals will do better on 
regular meals, Farmers usually feed too much 
dry hay. You may keep a horse eating all the 
time and not have it thrive. I came to Massa- 
chusetts about 12 years ago, and was engaged in 
the teaming business'about 7 years. Ibegan to 
feed cut hay and corn meal, and found the 
horses would do more work and last longer, and 
be in better condition than when kept on dry 
feed. Cracked corn and oats make a very good 
feed for noon, when in a hurry. I would feed 
carrots all winter in small quantities, especially 
to young horses and breeding mares. This 
keeps them in a healthy condition. Team 


horses may be fed on them once each day to 
advantage. Iam not able to state the amount 











each horse should be fed: this depends on the 
size and age of the animal. I would advise all 
owners to keep their horses, especially those 
they use, in good condition ; it costs less in the 
end. Colts ought not to have much grain, un- 
less very thin in flesh; they are often injured 
by graining. A few ground oats, with cut hay 
or straw wet and mixed, and half a pint of ash- 
es added once in two or three weeks, is all colts 
need besides hay. The ashes keep the bowels 
open, and, it is said, free from worms. If living 
in Maine or Vermont. where hay and oats are 
cheap, I would have the oats ground, and cut a 
portion of my hay and straw to mix with what 
grain I fed, and consider myself well paid for 
the time and trouble. W. R. Lewis. 
Milford, Mass. 


Keep Sheep. 
nee ha 

Perhaps this counsel is supererogatory just at 
this time. All wool-growers and their neigh- 
bors are fully aware that at present prices, few 
if any other branches of agricultural industry are 
more remunerative. The unprecedented de- 
mand for woolen goods consequent upon the 
necessities of the immense armies now in the 
field and being raised, is still further enhanced 
by the scarcity of cotton, which brings woolen 
fabrics into more general use. How long this 
exceptional state of things may continue, it is 
impossible to predict with certainty, but there is 
good reason to suppose that even if the long- 
wished for peace should be proclaimed within 
the next six months, the demand for woolens 
will almost certainly be such as to give a paying 
return for investment in sheep. One fact alone 
speaks volumes in favor of sheep-raising. There 
has been imported into the United States from 
foreign countries, wool and woolen goods to the 
average amount of $35,000,000 to $45,000,000 
for the last three years, equivalent to the yield 
of at least 18,000,000 sheep. It is stated by 
Daniel Needham, Secretary of the Vermont 
Wool-Growers’ Convention, that the average 
annual increase of population in this country re- 
quires the wool of 3,000,000 sheep. If these 
figures be only approximately correct, they 
demonstrate the slight danger of an overstock 
of sheep for many years to come. The present 
and prospective high tariff will keep up the 
price of American-grown wool to much higher 
figures than have prevailed hitherto. 

The scarcity of mutton has, as would be ex- 
pected, been aggravated by the rise in wool. 
We say aggravated, because year by year before 
the breaking out of the war, it had been more 
and more difficult to procure a supply of good 
mutton at reasonable prices. At present this 
article is one of the luxuries. Very wisely, few 
care to sell when prospects for keeping are so 
good. Even if the wool market should re- 
turn to its ordinary level, or below it, there 
is abundant encouragement for sheep-raising. 

Of course, each must be governed by the cir- 
cumstances of his locality, both in deciding to 
invest in sheep, and also as to the best breeds. 
Thus, the average cost per head, per annum, of 
keeping sheep, is estimated as follows: In Illi- 
nois, 60 cents; Iowa, 75c.; Michigan, 88c. ; Vir- 
ginia, 60c.; New-Jersey, 60c.; Pennsylvania, 
50c.; Maine, $1; California, 75c.; Vermont, $1.30. 

In Vermont, after trying almost every breed, 
the majority of wool-growers give the preference 
to the Spanish Merino, as yielding the largest 
return for wool. Where mutton is the principal 
object, as in the vicinity of large cities, larger 
middle-wooled breeds, like the Southdown, are 
preferable. The latter breed probably combine 











the desiderata of both wool and mutton in a 
higher degree than any other raised in this 
country. With the additional security which 
the tax upon dogs will give,we may safely 
say the prospects of the sheep interest in this 
country are better than ever before. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 





A Good Breeding Ram. 
Ae a 

In answer to the question, “‘ What ram shall 
I choose ?” a correspondent of the Mark Lane 
Express (England), writes, “Take care that in 
every case you select an animal of like contour 
of frame, ¢. e.: full and proportionate through- 
out. To be more minute: His head should be 
masculine, but denoting kindliness; his neck 
full and of fair length—not a thick, short, bull- 
neck, but kind and graceful; his shoulders, 
chine, and chest, all wide and full in form, the 
chine joining nicely to the neck, the breast end 
out, the brisket wide and fat; the ribs well 
springing and nicely arched; the back and loin 
level and broad, and fully covered with firm 
fat and muscle; the hips wide, rump .rather 
long, but full, and not hanging; dock thick and 
fat; twist wide and well filled; purse well hung, 
and covered, not too long nor large; legs and 
flanks thick and full; offal fine but not light; 
wool good in quality, and as much of it as can 
be got. The breeder that obtains all these points 
in perfection is worthy of all credit; but be that 
as it may, he must seek to obtain them in as 
great a degree as possible; of course, the more 
of these valuable points he gets, the better.” 





For the American Agriculturist. 
Rearing and Fattening Hogs. 
BEES 
BY SAMUEL BERRIMAN, OF STAMFORD, C. w. 

(The following article was submitted in competition for 
the prize, and though not awarded a premium, it contains 
too many practical hints to be left unpublished.—Ep.]} 

The writer has been a breeder of hogs for the 
last twelve years. The breeds raised have been: 
Byfield, Suffolk, and improved Berkshire. I 
prefer the latter, after much experience, for 
the following reasons, viz.: They breed equally 
well with the others, fatten earlier, and com- 
mand a higher price in the market. It is ac- 
knowledged that the cost of wintering hogs is 
one of the greatest difficulties in raising pork; 
hence a change of breed to one wherein the 
weight can be attained in half the time, and at 
two thirds the cost, will be a marked advantage. 

The gain derived from raising and feeding im- 
proved hogs will readily be seen, when it is 


borne in mind that the weight usually attained - 


by common hogs kept over winter, is-not great- 
er than the ten months improved breeds. Again, 
for example, what will be the gain in weight on 
the first day of May, of a four-month’s hog 
weighing sixty to seventy pounds on the first 
day of December previous, fed and cared for in 
the ordinary way? This question I have put 
to many farmers, most of whom admit that such 
gain is small; others say that such hogs willdo 
well, if they hold their own during the winter. 
Now if this gain in weight is so small, what 
is the cost of such gain, or of holding their own? 

It would be far better to save the food used in 
winter, and apply it towards the fattening of 
Spring pigs early in the Fall. I keep none but 
breeding sows during Winter. My practice is, to 
have my sows come in as near the middle of 
February as possible. The sows and pigs are 
kept in a warm, comfortable sty, well protected 
from the prevailing winds. Thesow is supplied 
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with as much corn meal, mixed with skimmed 
milk or dishwashings, as she can consume dur- 
ing the timé the pigs remain with her. The 
young pigs remain with the sow eight weeks, 
when the sow is removed and runs at large. 
The pigs are fed with skimmed milk and dry 
corn meal, in separate troughs, until there is a 
good covering of clover on the ground, when 
they are put into pasture, and the milk and meal 
gradually reduced. After about a month they 
will be quite able to live and thrive under the 
same treatment as the older ones—that is to say, 
clover as the staple article of food, with such a 
supply of skimmed milk and dishwashings as 
the house may afford. 

The sows are allowed to have another litter 
during Summer, which are either used in the 
family as roasters, or sold for store hogs. Early 
in September the hogs are taken up and putinto 
pens—say about six in each; potatoes and oth- 
er vegetables are steamed and mixed with the 
skimmed milk, ete., from the house, along with 
a small quantity of ground screenings of grain 
or ground barley, and fed three times a day. 
This course is continued about six weeks; the 
quantity of ground barley or screenings is then 
gradually increased, and the steamed potatoes 
and vegetables decreased until the middle of 
November, when corn meal, mixed with such a 
quantity of skimmed milk or dishwashings as 
may be necessary to make it moderately moist, 
is substituted until the middle of December, at 
which time the hogs are slaughtered. In this 
way hogs are brought to weigh over three hun- 
dred pounds at the age of about ten months. 

The hams and shoulders are then cured thus: 
A mixture of one fourth brown sugar to three 
fourths dry salt is made; the hams and shoulders 
being placed in a large salting tub (water and 
brine proof), the skin side downwards, are then 
covered with the above mixture of salt and su- 
gar, say a third of an inch thick, a little salt and 
sugar being applied from time to time on such 
portions of the meat as become uncovered by 
the formation of brine—particular care being 
taken to keep the meat well covered near the 
bone. The hams and shoulders from hogs of 
about three hundred pounds require to remain 
in the tub under this treatment, about three 
weeks. Théy are then hung up in a dry room, 
for a week, afterward put into the smoke house 
and smoked with corn cobs fora month. They 
are then sewed incotton bags and lime-washed. 
Thus secured, there is no difficulty in their keep- 
ing good for twelve months. Hams and shoul- 
ders cured as above, are always saleable at top 
prices for family use. No distant market is 
necessary, the demand of the immediate neigh- 
borhood being always greater than the supply. 

In regard to the side meat, the first care is to 
have clean, sweet barrels. Each side being cut 
into three pieces, is packed thus: the bottom of 
the barrel is covered with salt about an inch 
thick; the flesh side of the pork is then covered 
with a thin coat of salt and packed as closely as 
possible in the barrel; between each layer of 
meat about half an inch of salt is applied. When 
filled, the top receives a similar coat of half an 
inch of salt, and the barrel is then headed up. 
Meat thus cured from hogs fatted as described, 
brings a full price here, and is always saleable. 

Pigs dropped about the middle of February, 
will be ready to take off from the sow about the 
time when most cows are coming in, and the 
farmer is thus enabled to give them a plentiful 
supply of milk. They are fat when taken from 
the sow and thus are kept fat. The meat while 
heavy, is young and tender, and a preference is 





always given to such pork in every market. 
Query.—Is it profitable to raise hogs in any 
of the Eastern or middle States? 








For the American Agriculturist. 
Will it Pay to Winter Turkies. 
—- < 

The great seasons for the sale of poultry are 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and then the 
market is abundantly supplied, and prices rule 
low. Farmers are anxious to sell their fowls to 
get rid of the expense of keeping them through 
the Winter, when their appetites are ravenous, 
and the corn ‘and boiled potatoes disappear rap- 
idly. It is clear it will cost something to keep 
them; it may not be so clear that it will pay. 
A little transaction of-my own, last Winter, 
may throw some light upon this question. I 
bought a flock of twelve turkeys—the mother 
bird, and eleven young ones—the last of August, 
the average live weight of the young being about 
two pounds apiece. They were killed along as 
wanted in the family from November to March, 
and the monthly gain in weight was about two 
pounds and a half for the hens, and three 
pounds for the gobblers. They gained quite as 
much in Winter, as in the Fall, living upon 
corn, oats, boiled potatoes, and having access to 
the pigs’ troughs. The number of males was 
six, and the weight of the mother ten pounds, 
The market price of turkeys was eight cents, in 
November, and thirteen in February. Had 
they all been killed November 1st, they would 
have weighed about 93 pounds, and come to 
$7.44. Had they all been kept to the ist of 
March, they would have weighed about 215 
pounds, and come to $27.95. The double gain, 
in weight and price, is an important considera- 
tion. The gainin weight was more rapid than I 
had supposed, before applying the steelyards. 

The experiment furnishes a useful hint to 
farmers, and to villagers. If prices are not sat- 
isfactory, % will pay to hold on, and keep feed- 
ing poultry. The growth, and the increased 
price, in mid-winter and Spring, will pay for 
feed and leave a handsome profit, I think. 

I find it difficult to raise turkeys, on account 
of my own and my neighbors’ gardens. But the 
garden is out of the‘way by the 1st of Sep- 
tember, and a late brood of turkeys bought of a 
farmer, will do no damage. They are about as 
easily managed as a hen and chickens, and give 
a great deal of satisfaction, where there is room 
for them. They are beautiful to look at while 
growing, and they make roast turkey cheap and 
easy to a good many who do not know exactly 
how to pay the common market price for the 
luxury. This is an item of household economy 
worth looking at by those who have only an 
acre or two of land. So thinks JONATHAN. 
tt @ Bee ee 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Saw-Dust for Stables. 


—-e-- 

Oné of the papers reports Dr. Dadd as object- 
ing to the use of dry saw-dust as a litter for sta- 
bled horses, on the ground that it absorbs the 
natural and healthy moisture from the hoof, and 
renders it brittle and dry, and so leads on to 
cracked and contracted feet, to corns and similar 
diseases. I had supposed this “eminent vet- 
erinarian” too sensible to hold such an opinion. 
Ifthe pores of a horse’s foot were open and 
coarse, say like a piece of sugar or sponge, the 
saw-dust might absorb moisture from them in- 
juriously. IfI lay a sponge on my hand, it does 
not take up its moisture. IfI. spread saw-dust 
on my hand, it will absorb whatever perspira- 
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tion or other wetness there may be on the skin, 
but it will do nothing more. So saw-dust will 
take up whatever liquid manure there may 
chance to be on the floor of the stable, but it 
will not suck moisture out of the horse’s hoofs. 
In my own practice, I have long used saw- 
dust to keep the horses’ feet moist, though 
I do not, for this purpose, use the dust in a 
dry state. I spread it over the entire floor, 
two inches thick, sprinkling that which is under 
the fore feet with water, just enough to keep it 
moist. The dust under the hind feet gets mois- 
tened in other ways. By this means the hoof is 
kept soft and moist, almost as much so asif the 
animal were running at large in a pasture. Of 
the valuable liquid manure saved in this way, 
I need not now speak. EXPERIENCE. 


<> , 


It Pays to take Care of Implements. 


There is danger lest, in the hurty of work, 
tools large and small, will be exposed to rain 
and sun. When so neglected, great harm is 
done them. The wood-work shrinks, and 
cracks, and rots, and the iton work rusts and is 
liable to break. Such implements are disagree- 
able to work with, and they are continually go- 
ing to decay. We believe it would be a saving 
of money, in the long run, to take time, even in 
the busiest seasons, to clean and house daily all 
implements of the farm and the garden. 

The pcoper care of tools involves the painting 
of those +. hich are ever exposed to the weather, 
such as cayts, sleds, wagons, horse-rakes, etc. 
This may seem a trifling matter to some care- 
less farmers, but it is one of great consequence. 
We wish to cite the testimony of a practical 
man, in the Rural New-Yorker, which is right 
to the point. He says: “I had a sled made in 
the fall of 1834, at a cost of $19.00. I have the 
same sled now (1861) and will warrant it to carry 
as large a load as when it came out of the shop. 
With the @xception of the shoes, which are ge(- 
ting very thin, it seems as perfect as when new. 
I have not paid out fifty cents in repairs, except 
for painting. It has been painted twice during 
this time, and has not staid out doors ten nights 
during the whole time. In the fall of 1858, I 
exhibited this sled and one double wagon that 
had been used eight years, one hoe that had 
been in use 20 years, without even a new han- 
dle, and one pitch-fork that had been in use 15 
years without even a new handle, at the Adams’ 
Agricultural Fair. I did not expect a premium, 
but was awarded a discretionary premium. The 
committee on Tools pronounced them as good 
as new, with the exception of natural wear.” 

A premium wisely bestowed. And here let 
us repeat an important item; more than once 
stated in the columns of the American Agricul- 
turist: A mixture of threé. parts lard and one 
of resin, melted together, is one of the best coat- 
ings for all steel or iron inyplements. The lard 
makes the resin soft, whilé thie latter is a sure 
preventive against rusting. The mixture is 
good for plows, hoes, axes, indeed for all tools 
and implements, as well as for knives and forks 
packed away. The coating can be very thin. 

os. — en @ ems ia 

FARMING IN AUSTRALIA—A traveler writes 
to one of our papers that mahogany trees are 
abundant on the Swan River; that farmers are 
clearing up the land, and putting in crops of 
wheat, oats, etc., and that “the government is 
making roads and good mahogany bridges /” He 
adds that they have very little thunder there, 
and that Kangaroo flesh is abundant. Do any 














of our enterprising farmers wish to migrate? 
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Mammoth Millet. 

The accompanying engraving is an exact 
sketch of one of a cluster of millet heads now 
on exhibition at the office of the American Agri- 
culturist, There are larger heads, but this one is 
the largest we could get into our columns. The 
straw, including head, is 6 to 64 feet high, strong 
and full of leaves, which supply a good deal of 
forage. The artist has not attempted to exhib- 
it the multitude of seeds which crowd each oth- 
er upon the closely clustering panicles. By 
counting the seeds on some of these, and esti- 
mating for the rest, we find the average number 
on a single head about 25,000! These samples 
were presented by Wm. Fullerton, Esq., of this 
city, who has it growing in considerable quanti- 
ty at his farm near Newburgh, N. Y. He uses 
both the ground seed and the straw...for cattle 
feed; both are relished, and produce good re- 
sults. It thrives most luxuriantly on a bog 
meadow thoroughly drained. It grows slowly, 
and should be sowed on freshly harrowed land 
in good condition, so that the seeds may start 
at once and get ahead of the weeds. Mr. F. es- 
teems it as one of the most profitable crops. We 
are happy to state that Mr. Fullerton has prom- 
ised us all the seed he can spare, to be distrib- 
uted among our subscribers the coming Winter. 
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Experience with Hungarian Millet. 


J. H. Wright, of Cook Co., Ill., writes to the 
American Agriculturist: In June 1861, I harrowed 
18 acres of prairie sod, until it was perfectly mel- 
low, and sowed + bushel of seed per acre; then 
harrowed again and rolled, which I consider a 
very important item. Ialso sowed 8 acres of 
old land, finishing July 5th. The millet was 
ready forthe machine September ist, but owing 
to wet weather, was delayed for about three 
weeks, when the seed was ripe. I stacked one 
hundred and ten loads, estimated at eighty tuns. 
After having fed one third of it, I thrashed the 
remainder, which yielded me four hundred and 
fifty bushels of seed, weighing fifty six Ibs. per 
bushel. My stock do wellon the thrashed straw. 
The seed, being small and hard, is very difficult 
of digestion, and I think must injure cattle or 
horses if fed exclusively on it for any length of 
time. I should, if possible, cut it while green, 
when I consider it superior to any forage crop I 
ever raised. It will thrive on any good soil, and 
suffers but little from drouth. If well put in, it 
is a very sure crop. I should sow another 
year as soon as June 15th. I think it would be 
excellent for feeding green to cows in Summer. 





Sorghum Culture and Manufacture. 
————— 

F. A. Denny writes to the American Agricultur 
ist: My mode of planting sorghum is, to prepare 
and cultivate the ground the same as for corn. 
High hazel ground is the best here, although it 
will grow on almost any good corn land. Black 
prairie soil does not make as good syrup as oth- 
er soil. Plant as early as the ground is sufficient- 
ly warm, and thin to five or six stalks to the 
hill, keeping free from grass and weeds, until 
large enough to plow. About the middle of 
September a majority of the seeds will have 
turned black, and the lower part of the blades 
will become yellow, when it will do to com- 
mence grinding. Most people strip the cane 
while standing, and cut the tops down to second 
joint. I pressed some without stripping, which 
turned out as well, and saved expense. For 
pressing I used a common two-horse three roller 
upright mill, rollers ten inches in diameter, twelve 
inches high. I also used one of Cook’s Evapo- 
rators No. 2, placed on brick work, which does 
much better than the rocker, as it gives more 
heating surface. I placcd a barrel under the mill 
to receive the juice, and at the lower end on the 
outside I put in a common wooden faucet, 
which conveyed the juice into a spout or tube, 
made by plowing out about an inch square 

groove in a piece of 14 inch pine, 24 inches 
wide, with a strip of weatherboard nailed on top 
to keep out dirt. The spout conveys the juice 
into a barrel set in the ground close to the evap- 
orator. The tube was protected by a bridge 
laid down over where the horses crossed it. 
I placed extra hopper-shaped sides to my evap- 
orator, to prevent the syrup from boiling over. 
I use a very hot fire, and boil as fast as possible, 
which throws up the scum better (and makes 
better syrup) until it is nearly done, when I let 
the fire cool down a little until it is run off. -A 
little experience will soon teach when it is done. 

Cook’s evaporator regulates the flow of syrup 

so that I can run off just as much as is cooked 
enough. Ilet in the juice next the chimney, 
and let out the syrup at the front end over the 
fire, which I think is best, asI can control the 
fire to prevent burning the syrup when it is too 
hot. I used a small portion of lime as a neutral- 
izer while the cane was green, but it makes the 
syrup dark. After the cane was ripe, rapid boil- 
ing and skimming alone made very superior, 
light colored syrup which kept well, and retailed 
at the mill at 50 cts. per gallon. Others here 
have made syrup by a different process and with 
kettles, but it has not kept well. Last Fall, witha 
man and boy, I made about 1,400 gallons. The 
cane did not yield near as well as previously.' 
+ ret 2 


Sugar from Corn Stalks. 


—-_— 
H. A. Sheldon of Addison Co., Vt., writes to 
the American Agriculturist: I took two stalks of. 
Stowell’s Evergreen sweet corn, of average 
size, after the corn had been taken off, pressed 
them (to one joint above the top ear) between 
rollers half an inch apart, and obtaining five 
fluid ounces juice of specific gravity 1.066. 
Two grains quick lime were added, and the juice 
was boiled, strained, and. evaporated to a trifle 
over half a fluid ounce of rich, transparent syr- 
up. Ina former experiment not weighed, it crys- 
tallized into good sugar. As I did not proba- 
bly obtain more than half the Juice; and allow- 
ing two square feet of land for each stalk, the 
result would be 66 gallons syrup, or 300 Ibs. sugar 
to the acre. The flavor of both sugar and molas- 





ses is much pleasanter than that from sorghum. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Quick Returns in Farming. 


Perhaps in no calling is capital so slow in 
yielding its interest as in husbandry, pursued by 
the old methods. This accounts for the extreme 
reluctance .with which gentlemen of the old 
school make their investments in improvements. 
If they invest in bank stock, they are reasonably 
sure of seeing dividends every six months. But 
in farming, it takes a long while for the money 
to come back again. A crop of wood must grow 
twenty years before it can be gathered. The 
same amount kept at interest would have a 
chance to double twice. A horse does not reach 
his maturity under five years, and a cow must 
be three years old before she begins to pay her 
way. We have to wait nine months fox the 
harvest of the winter grains, and three or four 
for the Summer crops. A merchant changes 
his money often, sometimes handling his entire 
capital four times a year, and making a hand- 
some profit each time. Every body seems to 
move faster and to get rich faster than the farmer. 

There is truth in these statements to a certain 
extent. We can not have great permanence and 
security in our investments, with quick returns 
and large profits. Yet something can be done 
to make the farmer’s sixpence nimble, while he 
lays his plans for twenty years ahead. He may 
get much quicker returns from some kinds of 
stock than from others. Poultry, pork, and 
sheep come to early maturity, and begin to pay 
the same season. The hen bought to-day, be- 
gins to lay eggs to-morrow, gives chickens in a 
month, which make good broilers in three 
months. The turkey’segg of to-day is a twenty 
pound gobbler in six months, worth two dollars. 
A litter of pigs of ten or more, is worth thirty 
dollars at two months old. A lamb at three 
months is worth three dollars. These animals 
all yield meat for family supplies the year round, 
and make the farmer nearly independent of the 
butcher. They keep the butcher constantly in 
his debt, and make the dollars as well as the 
sixpences rather nimble. 

And then the dairy business need not be very 
slow in bringing money. Butter, of course, goes 
to market every week, and is everywhere a cash 
article. Cheese can go off once a month, and 
lighten the labors of the dairy woman, while it 
makes heavy the purse of her husband, if he 
have been so lucky as to marry a woman who 
knows how to make a cheese. If the milk is 
sold there is adaily disposal of the products, and 
returns come in weekly or monthly. 

In grazing fat cattle the returns are less fre- 
quent, but it has the advantage of being a whole- 
sale business. Cattle bought in Spring are sold 
in the Fall, and generally bring profit enough 
to keep one comfortable through the Winter. 

In the management of manure, there might 
be-much quicker returns, especially of fish and 
the concentrated fertilizers. The yard manure, 
which is generally a year in accumulating, might 
be spread upon,meadows both in Spring and 
mid-summer, and bring crops within sixty days. 
This is an article that can not be safely hoarded. 
The roots of grasses will turn it into money 
rightearly. Wehave sometimes spread manure 
in May, and seen it double the crop of hay cut 
early in July. We have spread it in August, 
and made the aftermath luxuriant for cows all 
through September and October. There is a 
great advantage in having this flush feed late in 
the season. It makes a full flow of milk, and 
the butter and cheese are nearly equal to the 
products of June. By this process, the manure 





is turned into money in a very short time. 
Farmers upon the shore where fish are caught, 
have a great advantage in having manure 4l- 
ways accessible. We have ‘applied fresh fish in 
the hill to the growing corn late in June with 
the best results. Manure is quite too precious 
an article to have it remain idle in the yard, 

An Eastern F. 








For the American Agriculturist, *"? 
When to Sell Potatoes. — 
Ee ere 

It is full one half of farming to know when 
to sell products. With many of small means 
the temptation is strong to sell as soon as the 
crop is gathered. The hay, the grain, and roots 
go immediately from the field to market. It 
saves once handling and the peril of loss from 
fire, rot and other causes. This makes potatoes 
cheaper in the fall months than at any other 
season of the year. Every body who raises po- 
tatoes wants to sell. The merchant who is 
shrewd, buys frequently of the necessitous farm- 
er, at thirty or forty cents, and sells in the Spring 
at wholesale for seventy-five or eighty cents. 

Any one who will trouble himself to look over 
the prices current of potatoes in years past, 
will see that the price is from fifty to a hundred 
per cent. higher in March and April, than in 
November. Five percent. will probably pay for 
storage and handling. Farmers generally have 
ample store room for all they raise, and they 
may as well share the profits of the merchant. 
If the crop is unsound, of course the sooner it is 
sold and consumed the better. If in good con- 
dition, it will generally pay for keeping until 
prices are remunerative. CoNNECTICUT. 

[This depends much upon circumstances. We 
think five per cent. will seldom pay for risk, to 
say nothing of expense of storing and handling. 
If a farmer has had successful experience in 
keeping potatoes, it is generally worth while to 
store them. Our own observation is, that the 
loss from rotting, shrinkage, mice, expense of 
storing, and interest, averages from 25 to 30 per 
cent., taking the country together, in which 
case it would be as well to sell at 30 cents per 
bushel in Autumn ag at 40 cents in Spring. 
Still, somebody must keep them, and the skill- 
ful farmer may better make the profit than any 
one else, if he can safely do it.—Ep.] 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Manuring without Manure. 





It often happens that a farmer wishes to ma- 
nure a field or two more than his dung heap 
will allow. It is sometimes the case, also, that 
he wishes to enrich a piece of ground lying at 
too great distance from his barn-yard for con- 
venient hauling of manure. What shall he do? 
In reference to the first, we say, if you do not 
wish to meddle with patent fertilizers, use muck, 
if your farm contains a bed of it, or if you can 
get it with reasonable cost of labor and money. 
To prepare it for use, haul it out into the mid- 
dle of the field, and mix it thoroughly with 
ashes or lime. One hundred bushels of hard 
wood ashes unleached, will neutralize the acids 
of thirty cords of muck, and this will manure 
two acres of land. The ashes will cost from ten 
to fifteen cents a bushel, and the muck if bought 
will cost, perhaps, fifty cents a cord delivered 
on the field: if found on the farm it will cost 
only the time and labor of digging. If this com- 
post is made up in the fall, let it be shoveled 
over once or twice before using in Spring. 

When ashes are not conveniently at hand, 





lime may be used. Take fresh, unslaked lime, 
mixing at the rate of half a cord of muck to a 
bushel of lime. Add a bushel of salt to six 
bushels of lime, dissolved in water enough to 
slake the lime finely, preparing the lime only as 
fast as wanted, and spreading it on fresh in lay- 
ers over the muck. The layers of muck may be 
about six inches thick. Spread on lime enough 
each time to thoroughly whiten the surface. 
Carry up the heap about six feet high, and as 
many wide, and make it as long as_ the amount 
of muck on hand will permit. In the course of 
a month, the muck will be well decomposed and 
sweetened, and may be shoveled over again 
and incorporated well together. Then it can be 
used whenever wanted, at the rate of fifteen 
cords, as required; to the acre. Supposing 
the lime to cost from twenty to thirty cents a 
bushel, this excellent compost can be prepared 
at the rate of from $8 to $10 to the acre. 
For fields lying at a great distance from the 
barn, a manure of this sort, made on the ground, 
would be excellent. In the possible lack. of 
muck, turfs from the fence-corners, forest-leayes, 
rotten logs, etc., might by turned to good  ac- 
count. Of course, if a load or two of some high- 
ly concentrated fertilizer, such as hen-dung, 
privy contents, etc., be carted out and mixed 
into the heap, it would add toits value, * 


Shade a Fertilizer. 
—_—o— 

One holds that darkness favors the depo- 
sition of nitrate of potash, which is a fertilizer, 
in the soil. Another, that shade brings in the 
earth-worm, whose perambulations benefit the 
soil. Wherever there is a flat stone, or board, or 
heap of rubbish, thither comes the earth-worm. 
He is a regular sapper and miner, boring the 
ground for a foot deep, with a multitude of 
holes, and leaving behind in his excretions a 
compost which is quite enriching. He is a Jeth- 
ro Tull, tilling and tilling the ground, and so 
fertilizing it with the gases of the atmosphere. 








Mending our Ways. 

The common practice of throwing up dirt, 
annually, from the sides of the road into the 
middle of the highway, is a very cheap and easy 
method of mending our roads, but a very poor 
one. For first, this provides no solid founda- 
tion for the track, and the covering is of the 
worst possible material for a road; it is better 
for the compost-heap than for the highway. 

The first want of every road is a hard bottom 
of some kind. In many localities it may be com- 
posed of small cobble-stones, or of broken boul- 
ders, or coarse gravel, or,the slag of furnaces— 
anything that will stand firm under heavy 
pressure, and which will afford drainage in wet 
weather. An excellent practice—perhaps the 
best—is to take off about six inches of éarth 
from the middle of the track over a space at 
least twelve feet wide; lay a good frost proof 
drain along the middle ; then cart in loose stones 
from the field, or the refuse of the quarries, 
enough to fill up this trench, putting the large, 
flattish ones at the bottom ; break the others in- 
to fragments of convenient size with long-han- 
dled stone-hammers, and pound them down 
compactly together. Now draw on gravel, from 
two to three inches in depth, rounding the 
whole off smoothly. It is of the highest im- 
portance that the middle of the track should 
be several inches higher than the sides, so as 
readily to turn off the water which falls upon it. 
Finish the work by making shallow, saucer- 
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shaped ditches on each side of the road-way, 
to carry off the surface-water. Such a road will 
be durable, yet will need occasional repairs, 
which should not be neglected until the founda- 
tion is broken up. All that is needed, is an an- 
nual light dressing of gravel to fill up the ruts, 
and to keep the surface well rounded and smooth. 

Where gravel does not abound, resort may be 
had to shale or slate-rock from the hill side, or 
the refuse of furnaces. But whatever material 
is used, let it never be forgotten that the one in- 
dispensable thing is, first to make a hard, firm 
bottom, and then to keep the surface well 
rounded and smooth, so as to shed water quick- 
ly into the gutters at the sides. 

Roads on the hill-side are harder to manage 
than those’ on level ground. Here, too, the 
hard foundation is needful, and the rounded top. 
But in addition, there should be turn-outs, or 
water-breaks, every five or six rods, to turn off 
the water from the track; otherwise the road 
will soon be worn into deep gullies and spoiled. 
These, however, should not be so large as they 
are sometimes made—a foot in hight is enough, 
and they should be laid at such an angle that 
the water will quickly run into the side gutters. 


The Great Bee-Master. 


ee 
Translated from the German for the Amer, Agricuiturist. 

Crossing the River Oder from West to East, 
near the City of Brieg in Upper-Silesia, we are 
at once in the land of the “ Wasser-Polaken,” a 
Polish tribe under the dominion of Prussia. 
We must, however, wander about ten miles over 
a sandy plain and through gloomy pine groves, 
ere we reach the Polish village Carlsmarkt 
(Karlovieze). This little village with its small 
Catholic parsonage has been for about ten years 
the attraction of travelers from all parts of 
Europe, nay even from America, for here those 
improvements in bee-keeping began, which have 
raised this branch of agriculture to a hight, 
which it had never reached before, 

The garden of the parsonage is well-stocked 
with hundreds of bee-hives of various forms, 
many of them of original designs, and the air is 
filled with thousands of humming bees. Among 
them, in a plain dressing gown, a little velvet cap 
on his head, walks a simple, active man, as qui- 
etly as if they were some of the blossoms that 
the morning breeze blows from the trees. The 
bees sit on his neck, back, breast and hands, 
even in the wide sleeves of his gown, yet this 
does not disturb him in the least. Here and 
there he takes them off gently and lets them 
fly, smiling quietly when some visitor takes 
fright from the bees, or shrieks when a bee 
stings him. He, himself, is seldom stung, and 
if it ever happens, he cares as little as if it were 
the bite of a musquito. His look is steadily fixed 
on the hives and its inmates who swarm around 
him. If his visitors ask him questions, his an- 
swers are rather short; one must know how to 
ask him interesting questions, to induce him to 
enter into a conversation. He who wishes to 
learn something about the management of the 
bees, must learn to see and observe for himself. 
This is the habit of the Bee-Master, whose coun- 
tenance is so good-natured and simple, and yet 
not wanting in spirit, and who shows a certain 
reserve, or rather bashfulness, except when he 
forgets himself in his enthusiasm for his subject. 

This man is Dzierzon, the pastor of the vil- 
lage. He is of Polish extraction, as his name 
shows, and knows the bees as if he were one of 
them, and has learned how to educate them. 
They must do what he will; if he want honey, 








they must make honey; if he want wax, they 
must make wax; if he want more bees, they 
must breed. This power he has attained by 
thoroughly learning the nature of the bee. Ac- 
cording to their nature, he takes advantage of 
their instinct and faculties, avoiding everything 
which they dislike, protects them from their en- 
emies, nurses them in their diseases, and ren- 
ders, so to speak, their lives comfortable. And 
the consequence of all this is, they are able and 
willing to work for him in the way he chooses, 
to the utmost of their power, like the people of 
a kind-hearted manufacturer who cares for 
them like a father. One must have seen Dzier- 
zon’s continual care and watchfulness over his 
little pets to gain an idea of the “ Bee-Father 
comme il faut.” He forgets nothing that must be 
done or changed at the hives, to protect them 
from rain or the burning sun, etc., and every bee 
which he sees exhausted, is taken up by him and 
carried to his home. Oncold mornings he goes 
about with a little box, gathering the benumbed 
bees from the ground, and warms them by keep- 
ing the box on his body. His activity is thus 
not small, since he possesses other apiaries be- 
sides that at Carlsmarkt, and cares for all of 
them with equal tenderness. And he takes in 
hand also hammer and saw, auger and pincers, 
and repairs his hives as well as any artisan. 
More than any other, Dzierzon possesses two 
qualities : judgment and power of observation. 
By them he has penetrated into the very mys- 
terious life of the bee, deeper than any mortal 
before him. Nay, so minute have been his inves- 
tigations, that scarcely any essential character- 
istics have remained undetected. He astonish- 
ed the natural philosophers at his first appear- 
ance before the public with his discoveries, 
showing that the queen-bee is impregnated but 
once in her life, and that she is the only egg-lay- 
ing bee in the hive. The more these two dis- 
coyeries were doubted at first, the greater was 
Dzierzon’s glory, when he proved the incontest- 
ible truth of the same, by that tribe of bees from 
Upper-Italy, which is of a yellowish color, and 
which Virgil made famous by song. Dzierzon 
introduced these bees into Germany in 1853 and 
the yellow queens from Italy produced, crossed 
with the black German drones, again and again 
yellow bees, while the yellow queen-bee born in 
Germany, according to the black drones with 
whom they lived, produced black or blackish bees. 
Further trials founded upon this difference of 
color, gave full proof of the truth of Dzierzon’s 
statement, so that it is no longer doubted, and 
Dzierzon stands before us as the greatest theo- 
retical and practical bee-cultivator in the world. 
Before Dzierzon, the whole economy of bee- 
keeping, a few cases excepted, consisted in de- 
priving the bees of as much honey as possible, 
which was naively styled “robbing.” No one 
had formed an exact idea of their nature and dis- 
position. Superstition thought it only necessa- 
ry to tell the bees, when their master was dead, 
lest they should die themselves. The little crea- 
tures were left in those places in which they had 
been found in their wild state, i. e. hollow trees. 
All this Dzierzon has thoroughly improved. 
He teaches the breeding and rearing of bees ac- 
cording toa regular plan. According to his 
method, one may be independent of the whims 
of the bees, can make use of their services at the 
right time and in the right way, can breed bees 
enough in a few years to fill hundreds of hives, 
and again arbitrarily lessen their multiplying 
and gain the more wax and honey, at pleasure. 
“Mr. Smith, I wish to speak to you privately ; 
Permit me to take you apart for a few mo- 








ments.” Smith—(who was not in the least 
frightened)—‘“‘certainly, my dear sir, if you'll 
promise to put me together again all right.” 


2 
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A Farmer’s Experience in Kansas, 
eR 5 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


I emigrated here in the Spring of 1858, and 
was just in time to putin a good crop of late 
corn. The many different instructions in re- 
gard to breaking up prairie, induced me to ex- 
periment until I found the best method. The 
first year I broke about three inches déep, and 
in the fall I perceived that it did not ‘rot’ asI 
had expected. Accordingly, the next year, °59, 
I broke two inches deep, and my greatest ex- 
pectation was fully realized. I found the sod 
completely loose and very easily cross-plowed 
for fall wheat. I find that breaking the sod and 
letting it crumble is the best plan; the fall 
rains have a much better chance of washing it 
down than if it lay flat upon the ‘under sod.’ 

My experience has led me to believe that corn 
must be planted (in this State) either very 
early or very late. Ihave tried it both ways, 
but have always found the late corn to do the 
best. The wheat crops are different. Spring 
wheat should be sowed as early as possible, and 
fall wheat the same. Some have differed with 
me, but at last have found that early wheat al- 
ways does the best. 

As to potatoes, I believe that in this section of 
country at the present time, they will amount 
to nothing. The vines are very thrifty and a 
dark green, and do very well until about the 
time they begin to blossom; then a very 
small bug, resembling the “lightning bug,” 
swarms by the million, lighting upon the 
vines, completely stripping them of their leaves 
and stems. If some preventive could be found 
to kill them it would make thousands of dollars 
for the man that invented it. Any thing that 
grows upon vines (potatoes excepted) will ao 
very well here. Watermelons grow to an 
enormous size. I raised one here in ’59 that 
weighed 56 lbs.; ten men eat what they wanted 
of it and there was enough left forme. I sold 
the melon for $2.50. This year, however, they 
seem to be scarce; no person here planted them. 
Tam fully satisfied that this is the best stock- 
raising country in the world. Cattle will live 
the year round independent of man’s labor. 

Wri11aM H. Lams. 


Look out for Weeds! 
ae eee 

What, now, when the growing season is so 
nearly over? Yes, Now, emphatically NOW. 
Just at this season, especially in the potato fields 
and gardens, and by the sides of fences every- 
where, weeds are ripening their seeds and scat- 
tering them far and wide over the surrounding 
land. In former days, when the potato held its 
leaves fresh and green throughout the entire 
Summer, weeds were smothered out, and the 
ground nicely cleaned for the next crop. But 
of late years, since the blight has set in, the tops 
die early, and weeds spring up and get vigor- 
ous possession of theland. Special care is need- 
ful, therefore, to subdue these interlopers. Go 
through the fields, at once, and cut downor pull 
up the luxuriant weeds before they ripen their 
seeds and scatter them in myriads over the field. 
By all means pull up those in the garden. Pile 
them all in heaps, and as soon as partially dry, 
mix them in a brush heap and burn them, or 
better, add them to the manure heap, where 
fermentation destroys the vitality of the seeds. 
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Now for a General Clearing Up. 
Fick ESS 

Comntence about the buildings. There may 
be the neglected stables which have been used 
wlile, vacant in Summer, as receptacles for loose 
straw, empty barrels, broken implements, and 
all sorts of rubbish stored there amid the haste 
of ,the season’s work, to get them off from the 
barn floor, and “ out of the way for the present.” 
The room will soon be needed to shelter stock 
during cold nights and inclement storms. 

The poultry house may need cleansing. If 
the deposits have not been removed, add them 
to the compost heap. Thoroughly cleanse the 
roosts and give the whole apartment a good 
whitewashing as the best preventive of vermin. 

The barn-yard should never become the dis- 


- mal'swamp too often witnéssed toward Spring. 


Arrange drains to quickly carry off falling rain, 
provide eaves troughs and leaders to conduct 
the water from the buildings away from the 
yard. If water for stock can not be conven- 
iently brought to the yard from other sources, a 
cistern to receive that from the roofs will give 
a large supply of the best quality. Raised walks 
will greatly add to comfort in the daily visits 
to the different departments during the Winter. 

Many meadows are disfigured and the grounds 
‘worse than wasted by scattering thickets, bush- 
es and stumps. These, and. hedge-rows along 
the fences and in the’corners, are the magazines 
of weeds which send out their marauding forces 
yearly. Take them out by the. roots; acres 
may be added to many farms in this way. The 
roadsides should be cleared of such nuisances. 

A large stock of firewood may be gathered on 
many farms by collecting broken rails and half 
decayed fencing materials which lie scattered 
about the premises. There are also fallen trees 
and branches broken off by storms in the woods 
which may be turned to good account in the 
woodpile, if gathered before covered with snow. 

Tn short, let there be a general clearing up of 
the premises, so that winter may find every 
thing prepared for its coming, and the farmer 
may have the comfortable feeling that allis snug. 





Hardy Trees and Plants. 
obtain! 

No one can take upa nursery man’s catalogue, 
without seeing certain trees described as “hardy,” 
“half-hardy,” “slightly tender,” etc. The same 
thing is seen in horticultural books and papers. 
Now this is all well: it helps one to arrive at an 
approximate idea of the character of the ‘tree, 
but it does nothing more. For experience shows 
that hardiness is quite a relative term, depend- 
ing on soil, exposure, elevation, and other things. 
The only way to ascertain with certainty 
whether a tree is tender, or no, is to try it. Give 
it the average treatment of other things; don’t 
nurse and pet it, neither handle it roughly. 
For the first Winter, a little protection may be 
allowed, but not afterward. If it succeeds well 
for two or three years it is probably hardy. 

7 Oo 
Cheap Paint for Rough Fences, Out- 
Houses, etc. 

prea a e 

The Scientific American says: ‘“ Pulverized 
charcoal and litharge (oxide of lead,) in equal 
quantities, mixed with raw linseed oil, makes a 
cheap and very durable dark-brown paint for 
rough boards of out-houses. Itis also a good 
paint for exposed iron work. The addition of 
yellow ochre makes it a dark-green color.” 

This appears to be a good recipe, if charcoal 
can be conveniently pulverized finely. It would 








need to be passed through a fine sieve to remove 
the lumps of coal. Probably the coal dust with 
the litharge would form a good body, while the 
litharge would make it dry rapidly. For pro- 
ducing black color merely, it would be cheaper 
to buy lampblack, which is in reality a very fine- 
ly divided charcoal collected from the smoke of 
resin or turpentine. In ordinary times lamp- 
black is very cheap and might be used instead 
ofthe charcoal. The greenish tint given by the 
yellow ochre would be preferable to the dark or 
blackish brown of only the litharge and coal or 
lampblack. Can any one speak from experience 
in regard to the above recommended paint? 





How to Make Handy Farmers. 


ge 

We use this heading to denote those men who 
are skillful, and ready in doing whatever is 
needful to be done on the farm. A thorough 
agriculturist ought to be an intelligent man in 
more departments than one. He should know 
a little of Chemistry, in order to understand the 
theory of manures, the nature of different soils, 
the action of the atmosphere, etc., ete. And 
Botany would teach him the names, the origin, 
and the most scientific mode of managing the 
grasses, grains, vegetables and weeds within his 
domain. Geology would teach him very much 
about the subsoil. The elements of Architec- 
ture would belp him in building a house or a 
hog-pen. Philosophy would not come amiss. 
Not that he should be a learned professor in any 
of these studies, but a slight knowledge of them, 
and the possession of books treating on these sub- 
jects would be very useful to him. With a little 
effort, he could then easily “ post” himself on 
any subject requiring his immediate attention. 

But this is not the precise point we are aim- 
ing at. It was a more practical matter, and was 
intended to urge young farmers to become skill- 
ful, handy, in all the operations of agriculture. 
An illustration or two will show what we mean. 
John Smith is a hard-working farmer. From 
January to December, and from morning to 
night, he is ever busy; but he does not always 
work to advantage. He always works in a par- 
ticular way, having no skill in adopting new and 
improved methods to save labor. He is not 
handy at all sorts of work. Hecan hold a plow, 
but can not mend a harness; he can hoe and 
dig like the veriest slave, but can not repair a 
broken tool: whenever such an accident hap- 
pens, he has to stop his most pressing work, and 
go a mile or two to the village to get mending 
done which he ought to have been able to do 
himself. He can drive a horse, or yoke of oxen, 
but can not doctor them for a bruise, or other 
slight ailment. Yes, a good farmer is he, yet 
with certain important drawbacks which add 
much to the drudgery and cost of his labor. 

John Jones is made on a different pattern. He 
is as industrious as John Smith, but don’t work 
as hard. He turns everything to account, and 
makes circumstances favor him. If onemethod 
will not serve his purpose, perhaps another will, 
and he tries it. He has a knack at doing a little 
of anything and everything. If any of his roofs 
leak, he can mend them; yes, and with the help 
of a few hands, can shingle them complete. His 
awl, waxed ends, and a few pieces of leather in 
his tool-shed, enable him to mend his harness 
quickly. He can repair a bob-sled and paint it. 
He can graft, and bud, and prunc his fruit-trees, 
and do it well; in short, heis a Jack-at-all- 
trades, and, in a good degree, independent, and 
master of his situation. Such a man is bound 
to succeed, be his avocation whatsoever it may. 





The way to multiply.such men is to commence 
early. Let the father and mother teach their 
children to help themselves, Give them a few 
tools to work with at their leisure. Encourage 
them to make and mend, and to become 
“handy.” Praise their successful experiments. 
Inspire them with the just pride of being inde- 
pendent, of being able to take care of them- 
selves, of accommodating themselves to their 
circumstances, and of making events bend to 
their will. The seed thus early sown will spring 
up and bear fruit abundantly in after years. 


Sweet Potatoes Successful at the North. 
eRe Re 

Upon our table is a sweet potato worth 
looking at. It is well proportioned, 12 inches 
long, and girths over 13 inches; weight 33 Ibs. ! 
It was grown by Wm. F. Walker, commission 
merchant of this city, at his country place on 
the Passaic River, six miles north of Newark, 
New-Jersey.—We notice this potato more par- 
ticularly, to call attention to the fact that Mr, 
Walker's experience confirms what we have all 
along claimed in the columns of the American 
Agriculturist, viz: that sweet potatoes can be ad 
vantageously grown in this latitude, and further 
north. Mr. Walker cultivates from one fourth 
to a full acre every year, for his own family use, 
He says he can, on his soil, which is sandy, pro- 
duce a hundred bushels of sweet potatoes, 
cheaper, and with more certainty, than the same 
amount of mercers. He prepares the land the 
same as for other potatoes, taking that which 
was manured’ broadcast the previous year, and, 
after plowing it, opens furrows with a plow, 
shakes in a light coat of well rotted barn-yard 
manure, and throws back the soil with a plow, 
one furrow from each side, leaving ridges 24 to 
3 feet apart. The plants are set along these 
ridges, 13 feet apart. A plow is run along be- 
tween the rows, followed by the hoe, before the 
vines get too large. After this, say twice during 
the season, the vines are gathered up and twist- 
ed in masses, and laid along the top of the ridges. 
This prevents their rooting at the joints, and also 
lets the sunsin upon the soil. The potatoes 
grow large, and are of excellent flayor. The 
variety is what is called the Nansemond; the 
seed or vines originally came from Mr. Murray, 
the well known sweet potato grower of Ohio. 


In addition to the above, we will say, that we 
are daily using a full supply of excellent sweet 
potatoes grown on our own place, where they 
are quite as productive'as the common potato, 
and grown quite as readily, with little if any 
more outlay for seed. For our method, see p. 108, 


How to Keep Sweet Potatoes for Winter 
and Spring Use. 


Contributed to the American Agriculturist by J, 
C. Thompson, Staten Island, N. Y. Select the first 
clear drying day after the frost blackens the vines. 
With a grass hook or scythe cut off the vines and 
roll them out of the way. Use a fork to lift out the 
tubers; Iny them on the top of the ridge to dry. 
Dig until noon, then begin to pack, taking those 
first dug. Have dry barrels or boxes with plenty of 
dry cut straw or fine dry straw rewy; take straw 
and barrels to the field, put in first a layer of 
straw and then a layer of the sizable potatoes. 
They must be handled as carefully and packed as 
nicely as eggs. When full, cover with straw, and 
move carefully to a dry, warm room or cellar—if 
to a cellar, keep them up from the floor, and 
away from the wall; don’t move or disturb them 
in any way; moving brings on decay, Keeping 
dry and warm is the great secret of success. 




















Cider—Stimulants—Cider Vinegar. 
ier. 

Cider making in the olden time was reckoned 
one of the important parts of farm labor. A 
goodly row of cider barrels must be ranged be- 
side those of beef and pork, and the majority 
of farmers would almost as readily have dis- 
pensed with one as the other. The cider pitcher 
stood regularly upon the table at meal times, 
and the jug was a constant field companion. 
Happily that day is past. Experience has 
proved that more and better work can be done 
on the farm without than with alcoholic stimu- 
lants. (Fermented cider always contains a large 
amount of pure alcohol.) Every exaltation of 
the feelings is followed by a corresponding de- 
pression, so that in the end there is no gain of 
strength from stimulants, while the system is 
more rapidly worn out by these changes from 
the normal state. In surgical operations, or in 
cases of extreme sudden depression, it is some- 
times necessary to borrow a little from the fu- 
ture, by resorting to temporary stimulants; but 
as a rule no permanent good can come from 
them to a person even in but moderate health. 
Good nourishing food—like beef steak cooked 
rare—well masticated, adds positive strength, 
and is the best of all stimulants. But supposing 
cider to be uninjurious for the time being, there 
is always great danger that the use of this, or of 
any of the beers, which are flat and stale unless 
they contain more or less alcohol, will develop 
a taste and craving for stronger alcoholic drinks. 
The general belief of the above facts has so 
reduced the amount of cider manufactured, 
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| that for years past not enough has been made to 
furnish a supply of vinegar. It is difficult to 
obtain a good quality of the pure article in most 
of our cities. The market is filled with un- 
wholesome compounds, made from the refuse of 
distilleries, and with acids of various kinds. 
None of these deserve the name of vinegar, 
while in some cases they are absolutely poison- 
ous, or at least ruinous to the teeth. Those 
who have continued to make cider for vinegar, 


apples may in this way be turned to better ac- 
count than by feeding them to stock, although 
they are by no means unprofitable when fed. 

The requisites for making good cider vinegar 
are few. Sound apples free from dirt, ground 
fine will yield the staple. It is well to arrange 
for two sorts, “extra” and good; the former to 
be made from the first pressings of the pomace, 
by which is obtained all the juice possible to be 
extracted without watering. After this pomace 
is removed from the press, pour a few pailfuls 
of water upon it, and shovel it over occasional- 
ly for a few days; then press it again, and add 
two or three quarts of inferior molasses to a 
barrel of the juice. Keep in a warm situation, 
and it will ferment into fair vinegar—far better 
than much of the trash sold under that name. 

Vinegar is usually produced by simply allow- 
ing cider to stand in barrels with the bung hole 
open, until the second or acetous fermentation is 
completed, and it requires several months for 
the process to be finished, the time varying 
considerably with the degree of temperature. 








As fermentation depends. upon the absorption 








find a ready sale at good prices, and probably - 



































of oxygen from the air, it will be much hasten- 
ed by exposing as large a surface as possible. 
In some establishments where the manufacture 
is largely carried on, this is accomplished by al- 
lowirfg the liquid to drip slowly through beech 
wood shavings; the work of oxydation is fin- 
ished within a few days instead of extending 
over months. The old-fashioned plan, how- 
ever, will answer all purposes of ordinary vine- 
gar making. 





What Apple Trees to Plant. 


A correspondent of the American Agriculturist 
makes the following well-timed suggestions. 
Select none but well tried varieties, such as are 
recommended for general cultivation by the 
American Pomological Society; leave new and 
untried varieties for amateurs and nurserymen 
until they are thoroughly tested. Do not be mis- 
led by agents or tree peddlers, few of whom are 
cempetent or reliable as advisers. fe 

Purchase none but first class trees, perfect in 
root and branch; inferior or defective trees are 
dear at any price. Plant liberally of choice yva- 
rieties for family use the year round, and if ani- 
mals be kept, procure plenty of Summer and 
Fall varieties of sweet apples for their use. 

For market, choose but few sorts. Winter 
apples pay best for the general crop. The Bald- 
win is the best paying market apple, and next 
in order of preference is named the Northern 
Spy*, Roxbury Russet (inferior in quality, but a 

* This variety succeeds well in some localities, but can 


not be recommended for general planting. Except in fa- 
vored regions it is a shy bearer. (See page 147, May.) 
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long keeper, and bears handling and transpor- 
tation well) Wagener, Swaar, and Rhode Island 
Greening. No variety bears more uniform and 
abyndant crops than the Greening, and it usu- 
ally commands a fair price; but it bruises easily, 
and does not keep well long enough to be sent 
to a distant market in Spring. . When the crop 
is large, the- Fall price is not usually remunera- 
tive. In many localities the Baldwin yields as 
well, bears handling better, keeps longer, and in 
winter commands. fifty cents per barrel more. 
The beautiful Lady Apple, when well cultivated, 





obears good crops, and commands the highest. 


“price in New-York, London or Paris. It bears 
i transportation well, and is worthy of more ex- 
Where suitable land is 
~ gheap, an extensive orchard of this variety 
would prove a very profitable investment. 

. ‘For family use I would name the following in 
their order of ripening: Early Harvest, Sweet 
Bough, Golden Sweet, Summer Queen, Primate, 
Porter, Maiden’s Blush, Jersey Sweet, Graven- 
stein, Fall Pippin, Fameuse, Twenty Ounce, 
Esopus Spitzenburgh, Tallman Sweet, and the 
Winter varieties above named, except Roxbury 
Russet, and this list will answer every purpose 
for those residing near large cities where they 
cgn get fruit to market in baskets conveniently 
at any time of year. 

For the American Agriculturist, 


Root-Grafting Apple Trees. 


Apple stocks of the size of a lead pencil are 
- selected, and their roots cut in lengths of four 
inches.. The upper part of the cut is sloped 
one inch, and slit with a thin knife—a common 
shoemaker’s knife with a narrow blade is gen- 
erally used. .The upper cut of a root is the best. 
A cion of the particular variety wanted and of 
about the same size as the root, is cut in same 
lengths and sloped and slit in the same way, at 
the bottom to correspond to the cut in the root; 
then they are slipped together so as to match 
exactly on one side, and bound with a narrow 
strip of waxed paper. The cion should be cut 
square across at the top of a bud. The grafts, as 
they are now called, are placed close together in 
shallow boxes, mixed with damp saw-dust and 
stored ina cool, dry cellar until the frost is 
passed. They are then planted, with a round or 
flat dibble, in rows, by running down the dibble 
a few inches, inserting the graft, running the 
dibble down again on the side of the graft, and 
just below it to fasten the bottom well, and then 
pressing the upper part of the dibble against 
the side of the graft. Be particular to fasten the 
bottom well to exclude the atmosphere and press 
the whole firmly to prevent drying. Two buds 
should be above the surface; the grafts should 
be eight inches apart in the row and the rows 
three and-a-half feet apart. The upper four 
inches of the roots with their stems are often 
planted at the same distance apart and budded in 
July of the same year—these make rather better 
trées to sell. Nurserymen usually root-graft be- 
cause it is done in the Winter when help is 
plenty; one thousand grafts are usually made in 
a day. Waxed paper is made by mixing six 
pounds of rosin and one pound of bees wax 
with one pint of linseed oil or lard, and spread 
with a brush on manilla paper—newspaper is 
generally used but it is not as good. When 
used it is cut in strips one half inch in width. 
Toledo, Ohio. J. H.C. 











AppLE PoMACE FoR Frurr TreEes.—A wri- 
ter in a French Pomological journal states that 








he has experimented largely in using apple 
pomace as manure for apple and pear trees, and 
with the best results. The soil was removed 
from about each tree to the depth of the upper 
roots, and three or four forkfuls of the pomace 
thrown in and covered with earth. A remarka- 
ble impulse was given to the growth of the 
trees, and in several instances where pears had 
cracked badly, good sound fruit was produced. 





Tim Bunker in his Garden. 

“What kind of pears do you call them, naber ?” 
asked Jake Frink as he stood admiring a-dwarf 
Flemish Beauty, loaded with ruddy, russet fruit. 

“That is a dwarf pear tree,” said I. 

“Tt looks like a giant,” said Jake, confound- 
ing the tree with the fruit. 
pears in all my life. Nothing but perries Il 
grow on my place. I’ve heern of them dwarfs, 
but never tried ’em. Do all come as big as that?” 

“ Well, you see, they graft almost any kind of 
pear on quince, and that makes the tree grow 
small. But the fruit is generally bigger than it 
is on the pear stock. Dwarfing does not alter 
the fruit. It only makes the tree small.” 

“Dew tell, You see I thought dwarfs was all 
of one kind. I shall have to own up on these 
pears, naber. I tell’d you at the time you were 
settin ’em eout, five years ago, that they never 
would come to nothin’. Uncle Jotham sot eout 
a lot, and his’n didn’t dew nothin’. They grew 
miserable scrubs, got lousy, and worm-eaten, 
and I guess there want one left arter three years. 
But now I see Jotham Sparrowgrass and Timo- 
thy Bunker are tew individuals, if not more.” 

Jake Frink’s eyes hung out as he went round 
the garden, spying the pears, about as much as 
when hesaw that first crop of hay in the horse- 
pond lot. I have kept back my pears from bear- 
ing more than most cultivators do, and think I 
find my account in it. Gentlemen who own 
small lots in the city or country village are apt 
to be in a hurry to realize; they let every fruit 
that sets hang on even the first year. This is 
particularly bad for the bottom limbs of dwarfs, 
which are the most difficult to coax into a gen- 
erous growth. If they bear much fruit they will 
not make wood, and the bottom of your pyra- 
mid is spoiled. I have seen a good many 
dwarfs killed outright by overbearing. With the 
standards there is not so much danger—indeed, 


none at all, if we except the Bartlett, and a few | 


other early-bearing varieties. 

I picked off all the fruit for three years, and 
threw all the force of the trees into wood. If 
I can get good stout wood well ripened in the 
Fall, I consider this the best crop a tree can bear 
for four years at least. Ifa tree is a bad grower, 
I keep it back still longer. I have some stand- 
ards out nine years, and dwarfs six, that have 
never borne a fruit, and I guess I know what I 
am about. They have blossomed profusely, and 
some of them set fruit—but I have pulled them 
off, though it went very much against the grain. 

When they come into bearing, after such de- 
lay, there is great satisfaction in looking at the 
fruit, some in eating it, and more still in giving 
itaway. You see, in growing a handsome fruit, 
perfect after its kind, a man enters into co-part- 
nership with nature. He helps nature to do some- 
thing which would be impossible without him, 
and nature helps him. The joint product is as 
much an honor to man as it is to nature. A 
basket of fine pears glorifies a gardener as much 
as a great speech does an orator. The giving 
away of the fruit or putting it upon exhibition, is 
the publication of his speech. It sets the gar- 


“T never see such 
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dener to talking in a very mute kind of way 
that all sensible people comprehend. I should 
call an orator rather stupid who spouted his 
speech to the winds. He wants an audience. 
That gardener lacks both wit and. manhood, 
who is content with eating his own pears. They 
should havea chance to speak for, him, ’ 


And this reminds me of. a circumstance that : 


has just happened in Hookertown. -You see a 


week ago Sunday, Mr. Spooner preached a ‘ser- *, 
mon on the text “By their fruits ye shall know 


them,” applying the doctrine among other things 
to Slavery, and showing up this wicked war as 
one of its fruits.. He pictured outa big tree, and 


the branches hung with treason, rebellion, op- - 


pression, theft, murder, and about all the vices 
that disgrace mankind. Now, you see, human 
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nature is weak, and my mind instead of follow- © 


ing the thread of diseourse, was running on the 
fruits in my garden. My Bartletts were just in 
their glory, and a man couldn’t have said fruits 
on any occasion, without my thinking of them. 
So when we got home from meeting, § said to 
Mrs. Bunker: “ Sally we needn’t be ashamed to 
be known by our fruits, suppose we send Mr, 
Spooner a basket of Bartletts.” 

“Very well,” she said. ‘Send the basket heap- 
ing full and send it the first thing in the morn- 
ing so that he will know what it means.” 

Sally, you see, is one of Mr. Spooner’s right 
hand men, or rather women, a modern Dorcas, 
to whom it seems to come natural to help the 
poor, and make other folks happy. So I thought 
it fair to credit her while I credited the minister, 
and put on top of the basket a card: “ With the 
compliments of Mrs. Bunker, Matt. 7: 20.” 

Iam getting to be pretty well along in life, 
and my enjoyment of gardening increases with 
my years. J am only sorry that I had not be- 
gun to plant fruit trees earlier. I hope your 
young readers will learn wisdom and improve 
the present season. 


Hookertown, 
Sept. 15th, 1862. 
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Preparing for Winter. 


Yours to command, 
TimoTuy BUNKER, Esq. 





In this month, most preparations for Winter 
should be completed. It will not do to wait un- 
til the ground is frozen and covered with snow. 
Work done at'such a time will be poorly done. 
Indeed, much of our fall work should be already 
accomplished ; but let there be no longer delay. 


IN THE GARDEN—Have an eye to those late 
vegetables. The cabbages—are they all gathered 
into the cellar, or covered nicely in the garden, 
where they can be reached without difficulty ? 
See that they do not get water-logged. Are 
they likely to be infested by mice? We have 
known whole stacks to be thoroughly riddled 
by them. See that they have good ventilation, 
both those in the cellar and out of doors. And 
as with the cabbages, so with turnips, carrots, 
beets, celery, etc. 
frost, mold, rot, and excessive dryness. Keep 
them sound and plump, ready for man or beast. 

Is the garden well ridged up, so as to throw 
off the surface water, and to bring the stiff, bot- 
tom clay up to the frost? Whoever wants to 
deepen his soil, to kill noxious grubs, and to 
have his garden dry and earlyin the Spring, 
will be sure to throw it up into ridges in the 
Autumn. A long spade, and a strong arm and 
will, can accomplish this quickly. Lay the 
ridges in a different direction every Fall, * 

The bean-poles, stakes for tomatoes, melon 
and cucumber boxes, and any other frames for 
small hot-beds—are they all under cover? It 
is well known that they will last many years 


Guard all the latter from _ 
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longer, if this care is given them; and _ besides, 
a garden looks slovenly, with its summer 
furniture lying around loose. One’s reputation 
for order and neatness is worth something. 

Has that wet corner been drained? It has 

troubled you for several years. Vegetables, 
vines, and fruit trees planted there have strug- 
gled hard to live: you have often wished it 
drained, but have not yet found just the right 
time for doing it. Now, the present week, is just 
that time, for the ground is clear of crops, and 
you have the most leisure. Cut the drain at 
least three feet deep; secure a good fall and out- 
let; if possible lay hard-burned pipe, of not less 
than two inches bore, making good joints, and 
covering all well before hard frosts. That 
piece of work will yield you real satisfaction. 

A word or two for the grape-vines. The first 
week of this month is perhaps the best season 
for pruning. Later in the Fall or Winter, it is 
too cold for comfort to the fingers, and the work 
is not apt to be done carefully. If the vines are 
to be laid down and covered for the Winter, (and 
there are few if any kinds not thus benefited,) 
it is best to prune before putting down. They 
take up less room, and you have the cuttings 
for propagation if desired. The mode of prun- 
ing will depend on the method to which the 
vines have previously been subjected. If it be 
the spur-method, then cut back the side-branches 
to two good buds. If it be the renewal, cut out 
the old bearing wood down to a strong bud at 
the base, and cut off the new cane (the present 
summer's growth,) at the top of the trellis. Now, 
bend down the canes carefully to the ground, 
fastening them down with cross stakes. Throw 
a little rubbish over the canes, and upon this 
put a few inches of common earth, only just 
enough to hide the vines from sight. Too thick 
a covering is as bad as none, 

Are the roses, vines, shrubs, and other plants 
of the flower garden protected against injury in 
Winter? Even the common June roses bloom 
better if laid down and slightly covered. The 
hybrid perpetuals are not safe without some pro- 
tection. The Bourbons, Noisettes and Chinas 
absolutely require it; indeed, experience shows 
us that the best place for them between Novem- 
ber and May, is the cellar, or green-house, or 
cold frame. Around the crowns of nearly all 
herbaceous plants and rare shrubs, a few leaves 
or a handful of rubbish should be gathered and 
a shovel full or two of manure added. The 
good effects will be visible next season. New- 
ly-planted shrubs and small trees, (conifers in 
particular, if not certainly hardy,) should be 
blanketed with evergreen boughs, tied loose- 
lyabout them. If any one is experimenting with 
rhododendrons, kalmias, azaleas, etc., we would 
advise him, for at least the first year, to stick in 
a few pine or cedar branches among them. Or, 
better still, drive in afew stakes, and tie the ever- 
greens to them; else the snow will beat them 
down on the tender plants and break them. 
The broad-leaved plants will be sure to winter 
safely, and come out in the Spring fresh and 
strong. We need hardly add that hillocks of 
earth should be thrown up around the stems of 
all newly planted fruit trees. This will guard 
them against the gnawings of field mice, will 
protect the roots from excessive freezing, and 
keep the tree ballasted against riotous winds. 

ELsEWHERE—See that the sheds and barns 
are snug and tight. When thesailor sees a storm 
coming, he furls the flapping sails, shuts down 
the hatches, and makes all things trim for the 
gale. So should the farmer and gardener, on 
the ayproach ofstormy Winter. Batten up those 
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wide cracks, on the windy sides of wood-shed, 
stable and cow-house. Give every loose board 
the benefit of a nail or two. Provide, in every 
possible way, for the comfort of man and beast. 
Lay in good supplies of wood or coal. See 
that the stoves and pipe are in good order. 
Have the chimneys burned out on some damp, 
quiet day, not waiting to have it done acciden- 
tally, and ata bad time. In short, do now what- 
ever it becomes a good householder to do at this 
season. Then, when the winds roar, and the 
snow falls in eddying heaps, you can sleep qui- 
etly, knowing that you have done your duty. 
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Cleaning up the Flower Garden. 
ie 

While neatness and order are always desira- 
ble in this department, there may be too much 
of even this good thing. In their anxiety to 
have the flower garden the “ pink of neatness” 
when it can no longer show the pink of beauty, 
young gardeners are scrupulous to remove all 
fallen leaves, dead stalks, and whatever might 
offend the eye. This is very well, provided 
something be substituted in their place as a 
protection for the roots that are to bear the se- 
verity of the Winter. Doubtless, one reason 
why many of our fine shrubs and herbaceous 
plants prove so tender is that they have to go 
through the Winter naked. We strip them of 
the clothing which nature designed for them, 
and then wonder that they get frost-bitten ! 

Look at our wild plants, covered in Winter 
by their own decaying haulm, by scattered leaves, 
and the overhanging forest. Transplant them 
into our spruce parterres, where every brown 
leafis swept up in the Autumn, and they would 
surely suffer, if not wholly perish. Soit is with 
the common domesticated plants of -our gar- 
dens. Many of them have, indeed, got used to 
the exposure, yet they suffer from it. The bet- 
ter way is to allow of a little sloveliness in the 
garden in Autumn, rather than expose our fa- 
vorites toan untimely death. Let the leaves and 
dry stalks fall down around the crowns and 
roots of the plants, and so protect them from the 
vicissitudes of the Winter. This is nature's 
plan, to be followed when we can not improve it. 

A very efficient and neat way of affording 
needed protection is to cover the roots with 
small branches of evergreens. They lie lightly 
upon the soil, and are rather ornamental in ap- 
pearance. If these can not be had, straw, or 
leaves from the woods, properly secured, will 
answer every purpose. If neither can be used, 
leave the dried stalks, and clear up in Spring. 
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Prepare now for Spring Gardening. 

er. 

Spring work in the garden is by most farmers 
left to be done at leisure intervals between the 
more extensive operations of putting in the 
field crops. It often occurs that, from press of 
business, much that should be done in this im- 
portant department is neglected or slighted, be- 
cause the leisure is not found, and as a conse- 
quence there is but a poor show of vegetables 
throughout the season, and these always late. 
Something may be done during this month of 
November toward early gardening in Spring. 

At this time most of the vegetable crops have 
been secured, and there is sometime to work in the 
soil. If it be wet, draining now will prepare it 
for plowing next year before the fields are ready 
to be worked. If draining be impracticable, 
plowing and subsoiling will greatly improve it. 











Trenching, especially on heavy soils and work- 





ing in plenty of coarse manure or muck, will 


greatly ameliorate heavy soils, A good coat of | 


manure plowed in now, ready to be lightly 
cross-plowed and thus thoroughly mixed with 
the soil in Spring, will give a good rich tilth. 
Now is the best time to set asparagus and 
rhubarb roots, two indispensables in every fam- 
ily garden. If old roots are procured, they will 
yield at least a partial supply for the table next 
Spring, and much time will be gained in their- 
growth. Though late, strawberries will live 
and thrive if transplanted with care immediate- 
ly. They may yield but little next season, but 
the work will be done, and when the fruit does 
come, you will feel abundantly repaid for the 
labor. Blackberries, raspberries, currants, etc., 
may all be put in place, also a few dwarf pear 
trees, if there bespace. These trees require much 
care to produce well, but every cultivator will 
soon find them his especial pets in the garden. 
And the grape vines. Have you a full -sup- 
ply? Do not let the Fall pass without securing 
enough for plentiful family use. These and the 
currants, gooseberries and dwarf pears, will be 
benefited by spreading coarse manure about 
them as far as the roots extend. The winter 
rains will carry much of it into the soil, where 
it will be ready for use by the roots in Spring. 
Finally, now is the time to build or repair the 
fences, gates, trellises, etc. A coat of paint, 
or even whitewash, would add fifty per cent. in 
appearance to many a garden enclosure, in 
addition to tts value in preserving the fence. 
——_ <2 ert 


Blood’s Seedling Grapes. 





We have received samples of these from Mr. 
James Blood, of Newburyport, Mass., with an 
accompanying -note, stating that they were 
raised from seeds of Malaga raisins. Mr. B. is 
doubtless sincere in his belief that such is the 
fact, but from the peculiar muskiness both in 
taste and smell, the thick leathery skin and hard 
pulp, so little removed from the ordinary wild 
grape, we should have judged them seedlings of 
the fox grape. Two kinds were sent, one pur- 
ple, the other amber color; the former the best, 
but neither would seem to be very desirable 
where the Concord, or Hartford Prolific will 
mature. Mr. Blood says they are hardy, and 
ripen from 8th to 12th of September. v2 

are cee 
A Tour in My Garden. 
eee 

Mr. Eprror:—While some men travel over 
land and sea in pursuit of pleasure, I contented- 
ly stay at home, and take a daily trip through 
my garden, my wife and children accompanying 
me. Would you like to overhear our quiet 
talks? Now, we touch upon 

Dwarr Pears.—Wife and daughter ask. if, 
these trees are called dwarf because they look 
rather feeble, and bear so little fruit. No, no, 
dears: in your simplicity, you are hard upon 
me. The trees are made dwarfish by being 
budded on quince roots, but they ought not to 
look feeble, ‘and the fruit ought to be large and 
abundant. I ought to have manured the roots 
last fall; then the trees would not reproach me 
so. But next,.look at our 

Metons.—How did you manage them? 1 
started them on pieces of turf in oyster-kegs, 
(sawed in two,) plunging them into the soil of a 
hot-bed. When they were large enough to 
transplant, the season was.ready.for them; and 
all I had to do was to turn them out bodily from 





_the kegs, and set them out, turf and all. This 


gave them less check than though I had sown 
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them in the hot-bed itself and transplanted eaeh 
plant separately. I think ten days were gained 
in this way, and I mean to follow it every year. 

Grape Vines.—And did you raise these little 
ones from seed, father, just as you did the mel- 
ons? No, indeed. Over yonder, are several 
rows of vines raised from seed of the choicest 
varieties. They will bear fruitnext year; yet I 
think, judging from the looks of the leaves, that 
the fruit of most will be poor. For, you must 
know, that the seeds of grapes do not produce 
vines exactly like their parents. These plants, 
on this side of the walk, were raised from cut- 
tings put into the ground this Spring; I dug 
trenches a foot deep, spread a little sand at the 
bottom, set in my cuttings in a slanting direc- 
tion, and covered them, leaving only one bud 
out of the ground. These plants are just like 
the parent vine from which the cions were cut. 

THosE Quinces are large and beautiful; have 
you any secret process for beating your neigh- 
bors? No; I simply set out healthy plants in 
good soil; I keep the ground clean and well en- 
riched. A little salt is spread on the border 
once in two years, but I am not sure that it is of 
much importance. I thin out the old wood 
every year or two, and that is the whole secret. 

And so ended our little stroll for one day. 
Don’t you think, Mr. Editor, that we can our- 
selves get some good suggestions from our fam- 
ilies, while we also teach them valuable lessons 





in gardening? So thinks A READER. 
1 rr | 
The Adirondac Grape—Interesting Report. 


This new grape has heretofore been shown 
at a few Northern Agricultural Exhibitions, 
and lately at the meeting of the Amer. Pomologi- 
cal Society at Boston, and not a few have been 
incredulous as to the claims put forth in its fa- 
vor, especially as little has been known of its 
history or exact locality. Mr. Bailey of Platts- 
burg, who is as yet the only propagator, sent us 
a cluster of the fruit Oct. 1st, and we laid it be- 
fore the Fruit Growers’ Weekly Meeting, at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, Oct. 2d. It 
was pronounced very fine, resembling the Isa- 
bella in size, and general appearance, but of a 
lighter color. It has very little pulp, and a 
pleasant but not very high flavor. In these re- 
spects it so much resembles the foreign grapes, 
that many gentlemen half suspected it to be an 
exotic variety, and the fruit grown under pro- 
tection. To get at the truth of the matter, we 
proposed that the Society should send a compe- 
tent uninterested committee to Lake Champlain, 
to investigate the matter thoroughly, in part at 
our own expense. The idea was favorably re- 
ceived, a few public spirited gentlemen offering 
to contribute something toward the expense. 
The meeting unanimously selected Mr. A. 8. 
Fuller as a suitable person to goon the mission. 
Mr. F. started on the journey, traveled some 
800 miles, and returned in time to report at the 
meeting on Oct. 9th, as follows: 


I went to Plattsburgh, but there learned that the origi- 
nal Adirondac vine was in the grounds of J. G. Wither- 
beeEsq., at Port Henry, in the town of Moriah, Essex Co., 
about 40 miles northof Whitehall, in latitude 44°. (Mr. 
W. not being a propagator of fruits, and not attaching 
much importance to the matter, sometime since agreed 
to furnish Mr. Bailey of Plattsburg with all the cuttings, 
except what he gave to his friends). The original vine 
stands about 10 rods up the slope, and about 50 feet above 
the waters of lake Champlain. The hills at the base of 
which the vine grows are some 200 feet high, and shelter 
it on all sides as well as it could be protected naturally, 
the valley opening only to the South. The soil is a deep 
sandy loam, intermingled with the disintegrated rock con- 
tinually washing down from the hills above. Mr. With- 





erbee says he first noticed the vine in 1852, and, supposing 

it to be a wilding, or an Isabella, dug it up, as he sup- 
posed ; but the next season a sprout from the old root, or 
a seedling, came up in the same place, and this was al- 
lowed to grow. The following winter it killed to the 
ground, but the next season it made such a fine growth 
that he protected it at the approach of winter. The fol- 
lowing season it produced fruit which ripened some 
weeks before the Isabella standing in the same garden. 
This vine has been laid down and covered every winter 
since, and has never failed to produce a good crop. 

The vine at the present time has three shoots from the 
ground each of which is about 14 inches in diameter. 
They cover a trellis some twelve feet high, and sixteen 
feet long. The vine can not be sald to be trained, al- 
though a part of the branches have been tied to the trellis. 
The leaves are now (Oct. 6th,) perfectly healthy, there 
having been no frost to kill them, neither have they been 
attacked by mildew. The Isabella and several] other va- 
rieties in the same garden, are also perfectly healthy, and 
growing rapidly. The Isabellas are not yet ripe. The vine 
has every appearance of being an Isabella both in leaf 
and wood, with perhaps the exception of the ale of the 
leaf overlapping more in the Adirondac than in the Isa- 
bella. The points of difference are: The earliness of 
ripening, and the larger size of the bunches and berries, 
and the lighter color of the fruit. The clusters are more 
compact, and the berry is nearly round, while the Isabella 
is oblong. The quality of the fruit is very good, but not 
rich; pulp very tender, parting readily from the seed. 
The clusters of fruit presented herewith, I gathered from 
the vine myself; it will be seen that they correspond 
entirely with those shown at our meeting in the office of 
the American Agriculturist last week. I consider ita 
great acquisition. A. S, Fuuier. 
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An Improved Flower Pot. 
ase 

The aceompanying sketch represents the cross 
section of an improved flower pot, which has 
some manifest superiori- _ 
ty over those in common § 
use. Ithas abroad base, 
and so stands firmly, 
even when’ filled with 
tall plants and when 
blown upon by high 
winds. And besides, by 
the peculiar arrange- 
ment of its bottom, it is 
proof against worms entering through the hole 
in the bottom, when placed on the ground, 
which is a great evil in the common flat-bot- 
tom pots. Where the’pots are to be placed in 
the soil during the summer, the ordinary kind 
would be preferable for convenience in moving. 


How to Produce Double Flowers. 

A subscriber of Watertown, Wis., writes: In 
a former number of the Agriculturist, mention 
is made of fine specimens of balsams produced 
from seed several years old. The long keeping 
of the seed is one secret of success. Balsams 
are best when the seed is between 4 and 7 years 
old; stock-gillies, wall-flowers, etc., must be 
grown from seed at least 2 yearsold. Treat the 
annuals named in the very best manner; leave 
only a few seeds on each plant; sow them 
in the most fertile and best prepared ground; 
and yet they will deteriorate from year to year 
when grown from seed of the preceding year. 
The reason is obvious. The double flower is a 
monstrosity, is a disease; the essential organs 
of the flower, those which in the natural state 
of the plant should have produced the seed, are 
wanting, being converted into mere protecting 
organs, or leaves. But that monstrosity is just 
what we desire; and the best and surest way to 
continue it, in perennial and biennial plants, is to 
propagate by cuttings, layers, or grafting, in- 
stead of in the natural way, the parts so severed 
from the mother plant and brought to form a 
new plant retaining the desired double flowers. 














The Yuccas. 
—_———— 

He who wants to adorn his gardem’with some- 
thing really odd, should have one or two Yuccas. 
They are unlike almost everything else. The 
plant they most resemble is thé old Century- 
plant. Mr. Downing suggests that the most ap- 
propriate place for them is near the dwelling, 
on account of their stiff, architectural expression. 
Set them in ornamental pots or vases, and place 
them on the corners of a parapet or terrace. 
The foliage is bold and striking, and the flower- 
stalks, which shoot up some three or four feet, 
covered with creamy white blossoms, bell-shaped 
and pendulous, are exceedingly intéFesting. 

We recollect seeing, a few yeat® ago, one va- 
riety of the Yucca growing wild on the shores 
of the St. Johns, Florida, where it is called by 
the inhabitants, “ Adain’s Thread and Needles.” 
This name originates from the sharp points of 


the leaves, and’ the thready filaments hanging © 


from either side. The common variety (filamen- 
tosa) is hardy in the northern States, and will 


grow in almost any soil. As to exposure, it 


does best when partially protected by overhang- 
ing trees. Ifset in the open garden, it is well 
to put arough box over it in winter, or to throw 
a few evergreen boughs around it. Yet this is 
not necessary. <A new variety, the stricta, is said 
to be quite hardy and desirable. [The above is 
from an associate Editor of the <Agriculturist. 
We have three Yuccas growing at as many 
points in an open, exposed lawn, and have given 
them no protection. They have flowered finely 
every year since setting out. The roots of har- 
dy Yuccas are now obtained quite cheaply at 
most of the leading commercial gardens,—O. J.] 
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The Euonymus, 

This shrub is popularly known by several 
names, as spindle-tree, burning-bush, smoke- 
tree, strawberry-tree.. There are several spe- 
cies—twelve in all, we believe—four of them 
native to this country, and six of them quite 
hardy. The English species has four varieties, 
of which the broad-leaved (Z. latifolius,) is the 
finest. These shrubs do not push out their 
leaves quite as ealy in Spring as the lilacs, but 


they hold their foliage later. Their flowers are 
but little*showy, yet the fruit makes up all de- 
ficiency. in’clasters of brilliant red, 


of the size of a strawberry, (hence one of its 
names) and clings to the stems long after the 
leaves have fallen, evéh when covered with snow. 

Of the broad-leaved species, Loudon says: 
“This forms much the handsomest shrub, from 
its broad’shining leaves, and its large, red, pen- 
dulous fruits with orange-colored seeds, which, 
when the capsules open, are suspended from 
their cells somewhat as magnolias hang from 
their stobiles.” The wood is handsome in win- 
ter, being of a dark, reddish green, and with 
long-pointed buds. It grows from eight to ten 
feet high in deep soils, and produces greenish 
white flowers in June and July. To attain per- 
fection, it should be planted in an open lawn, and 
be allowed to develop itself on every side, It 
should be in the smallest collection of shrubs, 
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PRESERVING CARNATION Biooms.—To do 
this, keep the stems well tied to stakes, and soon 
after the bud expands, tie a soft string around 
the blossom to keep it from breaking down. 
Why might not rings of thin India rubber be 
made to slip over the opening buds, which would 
expand enough to admit the development of the 
flowers, and yet would prevent their breaking ? 
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Glass Mosaic Flower Pots. 

It is rather a matter of surprise that so few im- 
provements have been made in the style of flow- 
er pots for use in the house. The old red earth- 
enware article so commonly seen, is very un- 
sightly, and greatly diminishes the otherwise at- 
tractive appearance of the flower stand. Paint- 
ed wooden boxes are objectionable from their 
speedy decay, and the broken and disfigured 
china-ware, pitchers, etc., which are pressed into 
service, are in worse taste than the red crocks. 

There were shown at the recent International 
al Exhibition in 
London, very 
beautiful articles 
for this purpose, 
made of colored 
glass set in alight 
iron frame work, 
as shown in our 
engravings. The 
glass used was of 
different colors, 
and arranged in 
regular mosaic 
patterns, giving a 
very beautiful ef- 
fect. They were 
of different forms, 
square, rectangu- 
lar, octagonal, 
etc., and of nu- 
merous styles of 
mosaic. The more 
expensive sorts were very elaborately finished, 
forming objects every way worthy a place 
in the most richly furnished drawing room. 

We present these as a hint to some of our 
manufacturers. The only objection will be the 
cost, but perhaps that may be reduced to come 
within the means of the masses. Even if the 
above described styles are not adopted, we look 
for some improvement over the present rude 
manufactures, which are entirely out of keeping 
with the other articles that make up the furni- 
ture of the sitting room. 
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ORIeIN OF THE WorpDs Noskeay AND Bov- 
quer.—A writer in the Gardener's Monthly 
records that Cleland, in his Celtic Vocabulary, 
says: “gay, applied to nosegay, comes from the 
Erse tongue, in which yeach signifies a bough or 





bunch of flowers which might be held to the 
nose. From theold word boughet, or little bough, 
comes the French word bouquet, for nosegay. 
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Beautiful Floral Ornaments. 
—g—— 

Hyacinths, as ordinarily grown in glasses and 
pots, are deservedly favorites. Few flowers 
give better reward for the little pains required 
to raise them successfully. A very tasteful ar- 
rangement of these with other bulbs is common 
in Germany, which we do not remember to 
have seen practised here. Single hyacinths, to- 
gether with Scillas, Snowdrops, Crocuses, and 
other small bulbs, are placed in shallow dishes— 
soup-plates answer a common purpose—and ar- 
ranged in any form tosuit the fancy. The roots 
spread out and intertwine until the flowers rest 
on a network that keeps them in their place. 

Having selected the bulbs, place a founda- 
tion of charcoal, and on this a 
layer of damp white sand. Set 
the bulbs a little distance apart, 
and remove the dish to a dark 
room where they may remain 
for about three weeks. This 
treatment encourages the roots 
to form plentifully before the 
buds appear. At the end of 
that time a little water may be 
given (being poured down the 
sides of the dish), and if the 
roots are pushing the bulbs up 
out of place, pour dry sand 
over them, so as to surround 
them at least half way to their 
crowns. When the blossom 
buds and leaves have made a 
little growth, they should be 
brought to the full light of a 
window, and in all respects 
treated like those in glasses. 

Dwarf hyacinths are best for «= 
this use. They are raised from a 
well ripened bulbs of the same : 
kind as the large ones, but not much exceeding 
a large walnut in size. They may be obtained at 
most seed stores, and will yield a large amount 
of enjoyment for the money invested. 

A very pretty experiment with hyacinths is 
thus described in the “Parlor Gardener”: 
Having made your choice among the brightest 
shades of blue, red, and yellow, you must give 
your greatest care to a charming expcriment 
which will be the source of a very agreeable 
amusement for you all the Winter. You can 
procure, at a small expense, two vases of plain, 
clear, uncolored glass; both of the same form, 
except that one has no bottom, and is a little 
smaller than the other. They are to be used as 
follows: Put into the one open at both ends, one 
of the finest of your hyacinth roots; suppose 
you take one of a fine red—a Sultan Soliman, for 
instance; place this bulb ina position inverse to 
its natural position, that is, with the bottom up, 
and the top, from which the leaves and flowers 
are to come downward even with the orifice at 
the bottom of the vase. Then you must crum- 
ble a mixture of good garden earth and leaf 
mould over the bulb until the vase is three- 
quarters full. A second bulb with a flower in 
strong contrast to the first, say a blue, if the 
flower of the first is red, and vice versa, must be 
next placed in the vase, so that the top shall be 
even with the upper orifice. You have nothing 
more to do than to place the vase thus prepared 
upon the first vase, after filling it with water. 
Two similar couples look very well, placed 
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upon two ends of the mantle-piece of a room in 
which people habitually sit, and where, conse- 
quently, fire is constantly made while the cold 
season lasts. The earth in the upper vase should 
be moderately watered as soon as the bulbs are 
placed in it, and then kept constantly moist, 
avoiding excess, by renewed watering whenever 
you perceive that the earth is getting dry. 

At the end of two days, the crowns of the two 
bulbs will both send out straight, white roots; 
those of the reversed bulb turn down in curves, 
but do not fulfil their functions worse for that. 
Very soon the two bulbs placed ina contrary po- 
sition to each other put forth leaves—the one 
into the air, the other into the water; then you 
will see appear in the midst of the transparent 
liquid the buds on the floral stalk, and finally 
the flowers, as beautiful, as well formed, of as 
rich a color, surrounded by leaves of as fine a 
green as the corresponding parts possess, of the 
other flower planted in the ordinary manner, 
and vegetating and developing in the air—its 
natural element. It is true that time is neces- 
sary for all this to be accomplished;. bulbs 
planted in October will flower fully in February 
or March; but is it not a pleasure to watch day 
by day the phases of development, above all 
that of the hyacinth which ends by blooming in 
the water head downward ? 
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Hints on Vases, Statues, etc., for Gardens. 
ee NE 

In works of art, like the vases we pictured in 
aformer number of the Agriculiurist (March, 
1861), the vase itself is the principal thing. The 
base and pedestal are subordinate; they are 
simply the means of raising it from the ground, 
and supporting it where it can easily be seen. 
Hence, they should be of coarser material than 
the vase; coarser because they are designed to 
come in contact with the rough earth, because 
they are toserve as foundations, and because 
they will thereby set off to better advantage the 
costliness and delicate beauty and fine work- 
manship of the vase. And the same difference 
should appear between the statue, or other 
figure, and the pedestal on which it stands. 

If, then, this principle is a correct one, it 
would seem that our manufacturers of iron, and 
terra-cotta vases, etc., err, on the score of pro- 
priety and taste, in sending out their wares 
painted all of one color from top to bottom. To 
our view, a perfect arrangement requires that 
the base, rising from three to six inches above 
ground, should be of granite or limestone, rest- 
ing on a solid pier reaching below frost. The 
pedestal, if of iron, should be painted and sand- 
ed so as to represent some corresponding mate- 
rial, such, for instance, as red or brown sand- 
stone, indicating, perhaps, a little refinement 
upon the rough base.. Then, the vase itself 
should be of the purest white, to represent mar- 
ble. We question the propriety of sanding the 
vase, at least unless it is quite a plain one, for 
the sand fills up the finely wrought lines, and 
defaces and blurs over what ought to stand out 
in clear relief. It also gives the vase a rough- 
ness inconsistent with the idea of polished mar- 
ble. It is a debatable point whether a vase or 
other figure should be painted a dead white or 
with a gloss. The first gives a more marble- 
like look; the latter protects the iron best. 

Many persons no sooner get a vase into their 
grounds, than they fill it with soil and set out 
plants in it. Small and very plain vases may be 
so used as flower-pots, but large and finely 
wrought specimens should be regarded rather 
as pieces of sculpture, and be kept inviolate and 
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in the most scrupulous neatness. They are cop- 
ies of great works of art, beautiful in form and 
symbolic device, interesting from classical asso- 
ciations, and so, worthy to be carefully preserved 
and contemplated for their own sake—not for 
the perishable flowers they happen to contain. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Good Butter in Winter. 
whe 

For the benefit of my lady friends, I will give 
my experience of twenty-five years, in mak- 
ing nearly as good butter in Winter as in Sum- 
mer. In the first place, we suppose the cows 
to have been fed on good feed. After the milk 
has been strained, put it on the stove to heat, 
either in the pans or in any other way thought 
proper. Do not make it too hot, or the cream 
will not rise; it may then be placed in a clean 
cellar, free from vegetables or any thing that will 
give the cream an unnatural taste, or in a cup- 
board with a canvas door, in a moderately warm 
room ; if in the latter place, it should not be put 
in until the steam has passed off, otherwise the 
shelves will be liable to mould. The milk 
should not stand longer in Winter than in Sum- 
mer, or the butter will be bitter. In 36 or 48 
hours it should be skimmed, if in a cool place, 
sooner if in a warm one. If the milk is thought 
to be too rich to give to the pigs, let it stand 
longer, and use the cream that rises on it for 
shortening or in some other way than for butter. 

If the milk has been kept in a cool place, take 
the cream to a warm room a day or two before 
churning. If you wish the butter to look and 
taste like grass butter, grate orange carrots, put 
some hot water or milk to the pulp, strain and 
add it to the cream, which should be a little 
above 60° when you commence churning. A 
common sized teacupful will color six pounds 
of butter. After churning, draw off the butter- 
milk, put cold water in the churn, and churn a 
few minutes, and if managed right, you will 
never fail of having good butter. I rejoice that 
the prejudice against washing butter with cold 
water is slowly passing away. Heating the 
milk I believe is an English method, and ought 
to be more generally practised, then there would 
not be so much poor butter in the market. So 
says a Bucks Co. FarMEr’s WIFE. 

Eaglewood, Pa. 








Mica Lining for Butter Boxes. 

A novelty that promises to be useful, has been 
exhibited at the Agriculturist Office, in the form 
of wooden butter boxes lined with mica. (This 
is the material used for transparent stove doors, 
lanterns, etc.; it is popularly but wrongly called 
isinglass, from its resemblance to that substance. 
Isinglass is a translucent glue or gelatinous sub- 
stance, prepared from the intestines of fishes, 
and used in cookery for jellies, charlotte ruse, 
and similar purposes.) Mica is found abundant- 
ly in some quarries. Thin sheets of it, closely 
joined, are placed on the inside of the butter 
boxes; these effectually prevent any taste from the 
wood, and being a very poor conductor of heat, 
may assist in this way also to preserve the but- 
ter. The patentee, A. T. Peck, of Cortland Co., 
N. Y., adds a hinged cover, with a rubber band 
around the edge to exclude air. These boxes 
would answer well for keeping bread and cake 
moist. It is claimed that they can be made of 
all sizes, nearly as cheaply as good butter tubs 
or firkins, If as valuable as they appear to be, 








they should be largely manufactured at once, 
and an ample supply thrown into the market, 


A Simple, Cheap, Convenient Pocket 
Filter for Soldiers and Others. 


——~—. 

While crossing the ocean last Summer, the 
water brought up on one occasion was so roiled 
with sediment as to be disagreeable. An Ameri- 
can lady of our company at once took from her 
reticule a little apparatus which could be packed 
in a large match box, and filtered the water per- 
fectly clean from the pitcher intoa tumbler. We 
tried to find one of these filters in London and 
Paris, but did not succeed. On coming home, 
we found them at a few places in New-York; 
but though said to be patented, we have been 
unable to learn the name of the patentee, or to 
find any one specially interested in bringing 
them before the public. We have therefore 
purchased one, and made the engravings at our 
own expense—for the benefit of the inventor, 
the dealers, and all concerned, and especially for 
our soldiers who are often obliged to go thirsty 
or obtain drink from filthy pools of water. 
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Figures 1 and2 show the simplest form.’ a is a 
bit of artificial stone, 14 inches long, and 2 inch 
in diameter. This is firm, and apparently solid, 
yet the fine, imperceptible pores admit pure wa- 
ter through them. 06 is an India rubber tube, 
4 inch diameter, and a foot or so long, fastened 
into a, and fitted with a boxwood mouth piece, 
c. Placing the stone under water, (as in fig. 2), 
one can draw the pure clean fluid from a filthy 
roadside pool. As an experiment, we stirred 
flour in a glass of water, and yet filtered out 
clean water with this little instrument. It can 
be used as a syphon filter, (fig. 4,) to draw water 
from a cask, pitcher, or pail, into another ves- 
sel. To do this, immerse the stone, suck until 
the water is started, then depress the mouth- 
piece below the level of the fluid drawn from, 
and a stream of clear water will continue to 
flow. Another good suggestion, made by the 
artist,(Dr. Newberry,) while sketching the above, 
is, that a wounded soldier, having one of these 
tubes, can draw water from a tumbler or can- 
teen, while lying upon his back, without raising 
his head. They are retailed at 50 cents each, 
and wholesaled somewhat less. The weight is 


less than 2 ounces; they can be packed to go’ 


by mail within 2 ounces, making the postage 
only 12 cenis, under 1,500 miles. We have sent 
several to our friends in the army, and until they 
are on sale generally, will procure and send 
them, post-paid, to any address desired, for the 
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retail price, (50 cents), as we can buy enough 
cheaper at wholesale to about cover the postage. 

Fig. 3, isa new modification, just out, in which 
the rubber tube is about two feet-long, and at @ 
is fitted a cap with rubber washer, so arranged 
that by turning off a nut, and pressing the rub- 
ber washer firmly over the mouth of a bottle or 
canteen, (¢,) the water, instead of passing on in- 
to the mouth, falls into the canteen. This will 
enable the soldier to fill his canteen with filtered 
water at pleasure. This form costs 75 cts. at re- 
tail, and weighs 8 ounces, making the postage 
18 cents. Wecan forward them post-paid for 
about 80 cts. They are very degirable, but the 
lighter, cheaper form, fig. 1, perhaps be as 
good for the soldier, who dispenses with every 
ounce of weight and inch of bulls possible. We 
have only spoken of them as being useful to the 
soldier; they are of course usefiil to any one 
having occasion to filter water for drinking. 





High-heeled Shoes are Bad. 
—_—@—— 

Can any tall person give a good reason for 
wearing high-heeled shoes or boots? In the 
case of persons of short stature there may be an 
excuse, if not a reason for the practice. Every 
one naturally desires to stand up to the average 
hight in community, and an extra inch of leath- 
er under the heel is perhaps as inexpensive a 
way of gratifying this vanity as can be devised. 
Yet it costs moresthan may be generally sup- 
posed—more we think than the benefit(?) de- 
rived can balance. The arrangement is clearly 
an unnatural one. The untortured foot of a 
child forms an arch, with the heel and the “ball” 
for the abutments, which rest squarely upon the 
ground. In the natural position, much of the 
weight of the body rests upon the key or top of 
the arch, which from its elasticity partly yields 
to the pressure, and thus acts like a spring to 
relieve the jar which walking,’ running, etc., 
would give tothe whole frame. Now when one 
abutment of the arch, the heel, is raised from its 
proper level, the weight above is partly thrown 
from the top of the arch where it belongs, on to 
the heel, and thus the step is rendered less elas- 
tic, and more jarring is given to the frame. The 
increased shock is very slight, it is true, but the 
constant repetition of even this, which occurs in 
the every day exercise of the feet, will in time 
make itself felt. Thisis more to be apprehend- 
ed from the fact that the spinal column which 
is directly affected by any such jar, is the most 
important center of nervous influence, and ex- 
tremely sensitive to any unnatural treatment. - 

But even if no danger be feared from the 
above effects, there are palpable evils to the foot 
itself, resulting from wearing high heels. By 
their use the foot is forced forward into the shoe, 
crowding the toes against the leather, which 
very soon results in corns, bunions, in-growing 
nails, and all the evils which have called into 
existence the race of corn-doctors and chiropo- 
dists. This difficulty is still further aggravated 
by the absurd fashion of “stub-toed” shoes, 
which has been prevalent for sometime past. To 
prevent the foot thus sliding forward, shoemak- 
ers often fit the shoe tight upon the instep. This 
interferes with the free movementof the muscles 
and bones of the foot, impedes the circulation, 
produces cold toes, and general discomfort. 

Another objection to high heels, of no small 
importance, is the danger from falls which they 
occasion. We have known several serious acci- 
dents caused by the heels catching upon the 
edge of astair and sending the wearer head- 
foremost down the whole flight. It is to be hoped 
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that all the readers of the American Agriculturist 
are so sensible as not to follow the absurd whims 
of fashion, yet some oftheir neighbors may be ben- 
efitted by the hints above given, if conveyed to 
them. A single layer of leather under the heel 
to receive the extra wear, is all that should be 
allowed, excepting in the cases of those very 
short people who can rise in the world by no 
other means; they may be permitted to suffer 
corns and risk their necks if they insist upon it. 


ee 


Down Spreads Better than Cotton Com- 
forters. 








To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

In a former number of the Agriculturist I no- 
ticed an objection to cotton comforters on ac- 
count of their weight and bulk in washing, and 
lamb’s wool blankets were recommended instead. 
I object to blankets because it takes so many to 
render a bed comfortable in cold weather. I 
would recommend down spreads, both for cheap- 
ness and convenience. Last winter I experi- 
mented with one down spread, containing one 
pound and a quarter of down, and two cotton 
comforters, each containing six bunches of cot- 
ton batting, and the result was, the down spread 
kept our bed warmer than the two comforters. 

Now let us count the cost of each, saying 
nothing about the extra work to make the two. 


144 Ibs, down $1.00 per Ib.........-.s-+eeeeee- 1.25 
16 yds. calico, 123¢ cts. per yd... 2. .....0.. +06 2.00 
1 bunch cotton batting ........--..++00---eeeee 
Total of one down spread..........+++---++- $3.85 
6 bunches batting 60 cts. each ............+++ $3.60 
16 yds. calico 1234 cts. per yd.........-++. eee. 2,00 
Total cost of one comforter.........+.+++--++% 5.60 


Lamb’s wool blankets enough to make a bed 
comfortable in extreme cold weather, of course 
would cost more than either. A down spread 
is as easily washed asa single blanket, for when 
the down is wet there seems to be nothing of it. 
For the benefit of such as may never have seen 
this article, I give the directions for making. 

Prepare the cloth as for any comforter, tack 
the lining upon the quilt frames, lay a border of 
cotton batting; now put on the outside, and tack 
it down around the edge; then quilt a line along 
the upper edge of the border to keep the down 
out of the cotton. Finish the border according 
to your taste, take it off the frames and bind it. 
Then baste the mouth of the sack containing the 
down around the space left in one of the seams 
of the spread shake the down from the sack in- 
to the spread, and when the sack is ripped off 
and the seam sewed up, the comforter is done. 

In spreading it upon the bed, much trouble 
will be saved by shaking the down all to the 
front side, then spread it smoothly and put the 
outside quilt on before shaping the down; then 
gently pat it to its proper place as in shaping a 
light feather bed. A FarMer’s WIFE. 


When to Peel Potatoes. 

Asubscriber asks of the American Agriculturist 
the decision of a mooted point between himselfand 
wife, as to whether potatoes should be peeled be- 
fore or after cooking. One party argues that it is 
necessary to remove the skins before boiling, to 
permit hurtful gases to escape, and to allow the wa- 
ter to enter the potato, to cook it thoroughly. 

As to the gases, there need be no fear. Good 
sound potatoes contain no gas that is noxious. In- 
stead of opening a way for the water to readily en- 
ter the potato, we think it desirable to keep it out 
as much as practicable. Potatoes contain water 
enough in their composition to answer all purposes 
for cooking, as is seen in the moist substance of a 
baked potato, which is generally conceded by al- 
most every body to be better than the boiled article. 








Youmans, in his ‘‘Hand-book of Household Sci- 
ence,” states that a pound of the substance of this 
vegetable is composed of about three quarters ofa 
pound of watery juice, to two or two-and-a-half 
ounces of starch. The tissue of the potato consists 
of a mass of celis, each of which contains some 10 
or 12 starch grains loosely situated and surrounded 
by the potato juice, which contains albumen. In 
cooking, the water of the juice is absorbed by the 
starch grains, which swell and often burst the cells. 
The albumen coagulates and forms irregular fibers. 
There is, then, no necessity for letting water enter 
the potato through openings made in the skin. 
Even if potatoes boiled whole were no better than 
those peeled before cooking, economy would decide 
in favor of the former practice. Part of the sub- 
stance is necessarily wasted by peeling raw. It also 
takes more time than after cooking. From these 
considerations we decide in favor of leaving the 
skins uncut until removing them from the pot. 
They will keep hot much longerif the skins are left 
until used at the table; but it is generally thought 
preferable to mash and otherwise prepare them be- 
fore placing them before guests. * 
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Use More Corn in Cooking. 
IMPORTANT HINTS TO ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPERS. 








=. - 
Will the ladies please look a moment at the Mar- 
ket Report, and note the difference in the selling 
price of a bushel of Wheat and a bushel of Indian 
Corn. In the New-York market, at the time of this 
writing, the best white wheat is quoted at $1.47 
per bushel; the best corn at 64 cents per bushel.— 
Now we hesitate not to say that, after grinding and 
bolting, a bushel of corn will furnish fully as much 
solid nutriment as a bushel of wheat; that is, $1 
expended in corn will buy as much nutriment as 
$2.30 expended in wheat. As the cost of transport- 
ing a bushel of corn is about the same as fora 
bushel of wheat, the difference in favor of the corn 
is much greater at the West. Thus, at a point dis- 
tant enough to make the cost for transporting a 
bushel 47 cents, the wheat would be worth $1, and 
the corn 17 cents—a difference of nearly six to one 
in favor of consuming corn and selling wheat. 
Another fact should be remembered. Europeans 
want all the wheat we can spare, and will pay a 
fair price for it. As they have grown little corn, 
they have not yet become accustomed to its use. 
And still further, corn does not bear transportation 
in ships as wellas wheat, which operates against 
large exports of the former. Corn contains more oily 
food than wheat, and is therefore quite as well 
adapted for food during the six or seven colder 
months of the year, when heat producing food is 
required. The only difficulties in the way of the 
more general use of corn, is the prejudice against 
it, and the comparatively little attention given to 
the best modes of cooking it in palatable, digestible 
food. We again urge our fair readers to look into 
this matter. Try different recipes, until some one 
or more methods are found which prove palatable 
to the family, and are economical withal. Some of 
the methods of cooking corn meal in vogue, re- 
quire a considerable admixture of eggs, milk, etc., 
which diminishes the economy, though it is to be 
remembered that a larger application of butter, or 
gravy, is required on good wheat bread than on good 
corn bread. Asa rule, the butter in a family costs 
more than the flour. In the American Agriculturist 
for January pnd February of this year (1862), may be 
found over a hundred different modes of cooking 
corn meal, including the prize recipes. Now that 
cold weather is approaching, we urge our readers 
to turn back to those directions and see if they can 
not select some good methods by which they may 
largely increase the use of the more economical 
corn in their families. 
— <3 0 ee 








Good and Cheap Corn Bread.—E. 
Dickerman, of Middlesex Co., Conn.; .contributes 
the following to the American Agriculturist, with 
the remark that he thinks it will be found quite as 
good as any.thing yet published. (We haye had.it 
put to practical test, and can endorse it as very 





good.) Mix thoroughly together 5 cups Indian 
meal, 3 cups wheat flour, 5 cups sweet milk, 2 cups 
sour milk, 1 cup molasses, 1g tablespoonful soda, 
(first dissolved in the sour milk), 1 tablespoonful 
salt. Bake in two deep pans for2 hours. Half the 
above quantities will be enough fora meal for an 
ordinary family. 

Corn Breakfast Cake.—<A housekeeper 
contributes the following to the American Agricul- 
turist, with a sample of the result for the editor, 
which he pronounces “not bad to take.” The 
writer says: ‘‘ My cook, Kate, is to be credited with 
the mixture if you like it”: Mix well by sifting, 
1 pint Indian meal, 2 tablespoonfuls wheat flour, ] 
tablespoonful sugar, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoon 
ful soda, and 2 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar. Mix 
rapidly and thoroughly with 1 pint sweet milk, 1 
beaten egg, and butter the size ofan egg. Bake in 
a shallow pan, 20 minutes, in a hot oven. 

Important Hiints on Cakes and 
Biscuit Makimg.—An old contributor otf 
good hints to the American Agriculturist gives the 
following. They stand to reason: My observation 
is, that very few housekeepers are aware of the 
importance of thoroughly mizing the ingredients 
of cakes, biscuits, pie-crust, etc. Where salt, soda, 
and cream of tartar, are used, a little more of one 
material is usually left in one part of the flour thar 
in another, and unevenness of taste or lightness, is 
the result. It is always better to put all dry mate. 
rials into the flour or meal dry, and mix them well, 
then always run the whole over once or twice through 
a sieve before wetting. Alllumps are thus broken 
up, and the mixture is uniform. Let the wetting 
then be done with all materials cold. Let it be 
done rapidly and thoroughly, and just before bak- 
ing. If put into a hot oven at once, the outside is 
hardened and retains the gases to make the whole 
light. The after baking should be rapid, but not 
so much so as to burn the crust; the pvint is to 
harden the shell at first before gases escape. Heat 
liberates these gases rapidly; hence the direction 
to mix the materials cold. 

Biscuits—Crackers— Rolls — Amus= 
ing Mistake.—An amusing instance occurred 
during our stay in London, the past Summer. The 
English people do not use the term “ cracker” as 
applied to food. They use the general word “ bis- 
cuit ” for all kinds of hard bread, such as are called 
by us crackers, sea-bread, etc.; while they call our 
biscuits and other small bread by the general term 
of ‘“‘roll”—as breakfast rolls, tea rolls, ete. A lady 
traveling friend of ours sent out the servant to pro- 
cure a couple pounds of ‘Soda crackers” for tea. 
She was gone a long time, and finally came back 
with her basket saying that she had been all oye 
and could find no “Soda crackers,” but here was 
the nearest thing to them she could get. Onopen- 
ing the basket it contained two pounds of /ire 
crackers! If our friend had sent for soda biscuits, 
the soda crackers would have been quickly procured 
at the nearest baker’s. This happened near the 4th 
of July, so that the mistake was not very mal apro- 
pos, after all. 


Good Tea Biscuit without Milk.— 
The following, contributed to the American Agri- 
culturist, we know to be good, having tested excel- 
lent samples of the biscuits, or rolls, produced ; 
Mix and sift well together, 1 quart flour, 1 teaspoon- 
ful soda, and 2 of cream of tartar, with salt to taste. 
Use butter the size of an egg, and water only to 
mix it of proper consistence. 


Vinegar Recipe.—aA correspondent of the 
Scientific American says: “To one gallon of soft 
water, add a pint of sugar, or sorghum molasses, 
stir all well, and then add nearly a gallon of toma- 
toes, fresh and ripe. Then set the vessel aside, and 
in a few days you will have the sourest pickles L 
ever tasted, and nearly the best vinegar.” 


Cement for Roofing.—“ J. L.” of Setzler’s 
Store, Pa., inquires how to make a good cement for roof- 
ing. We suspect a good many manufacturers would 
like to know the same thing. The article is in the mar- 
ket in. great variety, but we know of nothing that we 
should like to recommend. A good shingle, slate, or well 
painted metal roof, is generally cheapest in the long run, 
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- : .- rs. space of 185 acres on the south side of the Thames river. 

The Editor with his Young Readers It is mainly a play-ground where thousands of persons 


LETTERS FROM MR. JUDD....NO. III. 


(Concluded from page 313.) 

[Below is a sinall portion of the outline map of London, 
but it will be better for ail to read what follows with last 
month’s full map before them. The-maps are drawn 
to a scale of about a mile to each five-eighths of an inch.) 

The large white spaces N, O, H, W, represent the four 
largest Parks of London. These are really grand parks, 
occupied by small forests and clumps of trees, large grass 
plots (some containing dozens of acres,) walks, carriage 
drives, artificial lakes and ponds, etc. There are several 
smaller parks of a square or so, with trees and grass plots, 

Hyde Park, N, is one of the most noted of London. Its 
Western end (O) is ealled Kensington Garden, or Park. 
Hyde Park contains 388 acres, and Kensington Garden 
356, or in both 744 acres. As they join together you will 
see that here in the midst of London is an open “ breath- 
ing place” as large as five farms of about 150 acres each. 
An artificial lake or river nearly a mile long and aver- 
aging about an eighth of a mile wide, lies nearly in the 
middle, curving around towards the northwestern side. 
On this are pleasure boats in great numbers, and on fair 
days thousands of people are seen around its sides. 
Along the south side of Hyde Park is a broad carriage 
drive, where a great number of the wealthy classes ride 
out in their splendid carriages, from 4 to 6 o’clock, P. M. 
Just north of thisis a long drive where gentlemen and 
ladies ride on horseback ; though a beautiful road it has 
the curious name of “ Rotten Row.” Broad lawns inter- 
sected by gravel walks and drives, and beautiful groves, 
occupy Hyde Park. (The old Crystal Palace of 1851, 
stood near the southeast corner. This was taken down 
and removed 7 miles souih, to Sydenham, where it fronts 
upon.a magnificent park, grand fountains, play-grounds, 
ete. The International Exhibition of 1862 is at P, on our 
map. This is not a Crystal Palace; its walls are of 
brick, but most of its roofing is of glass.) Kensington 
Garden or Park (QO), has many trees, with wide avenues 
or streetS through them. It has one quite large forest of 
old trees, in the tops of which I saw a flock of thousands 
of cruws, apparently at home, though almostin the city. 
Hardy trees from all parts of the world are growing 
in Kensington Park, and almost all varieties of hardy 
trees, shrubs, and plants grow along the double border on 
the south and west sides. These trees and plants are la- 
beled with the common and botanical names, and with 
their origin, so that one can here studythe arboriculture 
and much of the botany of the rest of the world. 

- Regents Park (H), containing 472 acres, is another fine 
rural place in the northwest part of the city. This has 
larger lawns with cattle and sheep grazing, a very ir- 
regular lake with small islands, a botanical garden, a 
diive around it 2 miles long, some villas, ete. The most 
interesting portion to me, is the noted Zoological Gardens 
(J) in the north part. There are hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of animals; birds, water fowls, reptiles, etc., gath- 
ered from various countries, and living here as nearly 
natural as may be. The lions, tigers, bears, and other 
fierce animals are in large cages. The fowls and birds 
are*in spacious yards or ‘enclosures surrounded on the 
sides and above with wire netting. Pelicans, Ostriches, 
Swans, Birds of Paradise, Elephants, Rhinoceros, Ze- 
bras, all kinds of deer, grouse, all kinds of monkeys, 
seals in ponds—in short most of the 


kept alive in these grounds. I spent 
a whole day among them and was not SX 
half satisfied. I am sorry to have so xy 
little space to tell you about them. § 


Victoria Park (W), or old “ Bethnal 
Green,” in northeastern London, is Sy 
shaped somewhat like a stocking, and 
contains.265 acres (a large farm). SS 
This isa great play-ground without § 
many walks or drives. On a Summer 
afternoon there are sometimes 30,000 
to 40,000. people here, engaged in 
cricket, archery (bow and arrow 
shooting), and other games and sports. 

St, James Park of 91 acres, shaped 
like a boy’s kite, lies east of and ad- 
joining the Queen’s residence, or 
Buckingham Palace(M). This has a 
beautiful lake, exquisite gardens, etc., 
which I have not room to describe. 
Green Park of 60 acres, mainly an 
vpen green lawn, lies around and 
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west of M, cornering on. Hyde Park. 
These parks, and the smaller ones not 
referred to, contribute much to the 
health of London, and add to .the N 
beauty of a city which would .other- 
wise be gloomy indeed.--I should have 
noticed. Battersea Park (R), an open 
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play cricket or “ball,” and other athletic games. In a 
portion of this was held the great Show of the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society of England, one of the leading attrac- 
tions that brought me here this Summer. 

The Bank of England (A), is about 4% mile north of 
London bridge, and is the great commercial center of the 
city. The building is massive, low, and its rooms and 
courts cover about 4 acres! It contains constantly from 
$85,000,000 to $90,000,000 in gold;‘and circulates notes to 
the amount of $70,000,000. These notes are larger than 
ours ; they are very plain, having but few words, or pic- 
tures on them, but are printed on a peculiar paper ; each 
one is numbered, and never re-issued, the old notes being 
destroyed whenever they come back to the bank, and 
new ones sent out. The specie, when received and paid 
out, is shoveled into scales and weighed instead of being 
counted. There are some 900 clerks who receive over 
$1,000,000 in salaries ; yet. the bank makes a clear profit 
of about $125,000,000 a year, which is paid in dividends. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, or Church (C), is nearly 44 mile 
north of the river, and 34 mile west ofthe bank. It is of 
stone, 500 feet long from east to west, the main part about 
100 feet wide, with a transept under the dome, east of the 
middle, making the ground plan somewhat like a cross. 
Two turrets or steeples on the west corners are each 222 
feet high. The central dome is 404 feet high to the top of 
the cross, which stands upona ball. This ball looks very 
small, yet I went into it with three other persons, and by 
a little crowding as many more could have found room. 
The dome and the whole building are so massive and 
well proportioned, and so surrounded with other build- 
ings, that the Church does not appear large, except when 
seen from a distance on a chance clear day ; then it looms 
up above the city-in all its grandeur. There are a number 
of statues and monuments within and under the church. 
Lord Nelson is buried here; also the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and other eminent persons, warriors and statesmen, 
but no divines, as one would expect to find. One can go 
all over the church, on paying 3s. 2d. (about 78 cents). 

The House of Parliament (K), is on the west side of 
the northern bend of the Thames, about 2 miles above old 
London Bridge. Its river front is 900 feet in length, 
adorned with rows of statues, paneled tracery, shields, 
etc., all cutin stone. On the southwest end is a tower, 75 
feet square and 340 feet high. A central spire is 60 feet 
in diameter and 300 feet high. The Clock Tower on the 
northern end is 60 feet in diameter and 320 feet high. The 
clock face ts 30 feet across. The building covers nearly 
8 acres, contains 1100 rooms, 100 stair cases, and more 
than 2 miles of corridors or halls. There are nearly 500 
statues in the building, of stone or marble, and a great 
number of paintings. |. The first stone was laid in 1840, and 
the whole structure cost over $10,000,000. The House of 
Lords or Peers, and House of Commons meet in two 
rooms,—the former 97x45 feet, and 45 feet high, profusely 
decorated in gold; the latter 62x45 feet, 45 feet high. The 
members of Parliament meet towards evening, and sit 
until after midnight. Tey sit with hats on, on long seats 
without writing tables or desks. A ticket from the 
American Minister admitted me to hear the debates. 

Westminster Abbey, at L, near the Parliament Houses 
(K), is to many persons one of the most interesting 
places in London. Itis a veryold Church, founded in 
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A. D, 616, or 1246 years ago, All the kings and queens of 
England, since its founding, have been crowned in this 
church, and most of them have been buried in it, together 
with many eminent statesmen, -divines, literary men, 
poets, and generals. The walls are covered with por- 
traits and statues of those buried here, and of historical 
scenes painted on canvas, or cut in stone or ‘marble. 
There are nine little side chapels or rooms, containing 
the remains of kings and others, most of which have 
tombs or tomb-stones, some of them very elaborately 
carved, and some very grotesque. I recall the tombs of 
several King Edwards, and Henrys, and James; Mary 
Queen of Scotts, Queen Anne; Lords Clarendon, Chat- 
ham, Pitt, Fox, Canning ; the Poets Chaucer, Dryden, Ad- 
dison, Sheridan, Campbell ; the Musician Handel, etc, 
Buckingham Palace (M), is Queen Victoria’s city res- 
idence. (Her country residence is at Windsor Castle, or 
Palace, on the Thames, a few miles west of London, 
where she spends the greater part of the year, . I visited 
the farms of the late Prince Albert, near Windsor. 
Buckingham Palace is } mile west of the Parliament 
Houses. It is like a large dwelling house, with many 
fine rooms, paintings, and statuary. People live, eat, 
and sleep there, just as they do in other houses, haying 
rather more costly furniture, and a larger retinue of 
servants. Around the palace are beautiful grounds, 
groves, artificial lakes, statuary, fine walks, etc. 


The British Museum (G), is the most interesting of all 
buildings in London. It is an immense square structure, 
with a great number of rooms filled with a vast collec- 
tion of different objects. There are here more than halfa 
million books, besides old manuscripts, and parchments, 
works of art, minerals without number, Layard’s col- 
lection from Nineveh, others from Egypt, preserved ani- 
mals of all kinds, etc., ete. It would be useless for me 
to attempt to describe this museum. One could spend 
weeks here without examining all the things to be seen. 

The Tower of London (T), is on the bank of the river, 
}¢ mile east of London Bridge. This is more a fort or 
castle than atower. It consists of a little over 12 acres, 
enclosed by high, thick walls, and a deep, broad ditch or 
moat. Inside of this is another wall, with low towers at 
its angles. Within the enclosed large space is a long 
row of soldiers’ barracks on the north side. About the 
middle is the “* White Tower,” or simply a massive stone 
building which contains several rooms filled with old 
armor, coats of mail, spears, battle axes, guns, pistols, 
etc., representing the kinds of armour and weapons in 
use in different periods of the past. Here afe also the 
old instruments of torture, beheading axes, blocks, etc. 
In the center of this is a dark dungeon or cell where some 
noted persons have been Confined. In the northeast part 
of the enclosed space is a small, but heavy-walled build- 
ing, called the ‘Jewel Tower,” in which is kept the 
Crown of England, tia large, high glass case, with other 
lesser crowns, diamonds, jewels, golden vessels for. 
royal baptisms, etc. Visitors go all through the tower, 
and see the armor, crown, etc., on paying 25 cents. On 
the northwest side, forming a part of the inner wall, is 
an old prison room, where Lady Jane Grey and other 
eminent persons were incarcerated. Looking out of the 
window to the open space, you see the place where she 
was beheaded. The ax, and the block with the deep cut 
made by the ax, are preserved in the White Tower. In 
some of the rooms of the Castle or Tower of London, 
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Thoughts Suggested by the Picture. 


What boy does not wish to he a man? Certainly not 
the one in the picture. He is anxious that his grand- 
mother shall think him a large boy, much larger than his 
cousin, They have already measured once, and John 
stood an inch highest, but his grandmother remembered 
that John’s shoes had high heels, while Kate’s had none. 
So both took off their shoes for another trial. Kate does 
not seem to care much if John is taller, for she takes no 
pains to hold up her head ; but see how John straightens 
up, and the rogue is on tiptoe, which his grandmother 
does not perceive ; so she thinks he is really outgrowing 
Kate, although she can hardly believe her eyes. John 
isas much in play as in earnest, as you can see by 
his roguish look, but boys often try to deceive others 
into an acknowledgment of their manliness, much 
to theirown harm. Some make the great mistake of 
supposing it is manly to disobey their mothers: “break- 
ing away from mother’s apron string” they call it. 
Breaking their mothers’ heart strings they should say, for 
that is what a disobedient boy has commenced to do. 

The man who stands foremost in the history of this na- 
tion, the immortal Washington, up to the day of his 
death, showed the most sincere veneration for, and affec- 
tionate obedience to his mother. It is related’ that at one 
time they were attending a ball given in his honor at 
Philadelphia, and when 10o0’clock arrived, his mother took 
his arm, and said, ‘‘ Come, George, it is time to go,” and 
the great man immediately accompanied her from the 
crowded assembly. This filial obedience in good part 
made him what he was. Had he thought it manly to 
have his own way, he would have been an officer in the 
British navy. Whena boy he was about to enter that 
service as midshipman. His mother, seeing his heart set 
upon it, had given a reluctant consent. Every thing was 
ready, and he was about to start, but he saw the ‘grief 
of his mother, and refused to disobey even ‘her wish. 

We have seen boys trying to be manly by smoking, 
swaggering, and even swearing. What a mistake they 
make. (The veriest coward can easily practise such 
vices ; but it requires a courageous, manly boy to main- 
tain a good character, particularly if surrounded by bad 
examples.) Such boys deceive only themselves. No one 
else thinks them one inch taller or one whit more ike men. 

Who can help liking the sweet, mild countenance of lit- 
tle Kate, in the picture. She is content to appear just as 
she is, and is entirely willing that her cousin shall pass 
for her superior. She gains much more by her humility 
than he does by his trickery. And so you will find it-in 
life. Those who are content with appearing just as they 
are, will escape criticism and secure favor; while those 
who try to seem great, will only deceive themselves and 
make enemies among those around them.—Remember 
well, that a habit of deception grows from small begin- 
nings. John, in the picture, is playing deception now, 
Another time -he will verge a little upon actual deceit ; 
another time he will go further. Keep your conscience 
sensitive by avoiding the slightest act like deception. 

















have been confined, and some of them beheaded, many | glanced off by his musket stock in front of him. The 


persons noted in England's past history—Wallace, Mor- | 
| hospital are some of the finest paintings of battle scenes, 


timer, King John, Queen Anne Boleyn, Cranmer, and 
others, Kings, Queens, Princes, Bishops, Generals, etc. 
Thames Tunnel (at p), is still a curiosity, though pecun- 
iarily a failure. You pay a penny (2 cents), go downa 
great circular room by 100 stone steps around the wall, 
and then through an arched passage 1200 feet long, under 
the bed of the river. The passageis large enough to 
drive a large load of hay through. Another similar passage 
way by the side of it is not used now. Between these are 
pillars, and between these pillars are about a hundred 
shops, where are sold toys, trinkets, refreshments, etc. 
The bed of the tunnel arches upward a little in the mid- 
die, so that you can not see through the whole length. 
At the other end, you go up a hundred steps and land on 
the opposite bank of the river. The walk is cool, not so 
damp as I expected to find it, and one feels a kind of thril- 
ling sensation when walking under the river, with per- 
haps great ships floating directly over his head. 
Woolwich Arsenal and Navy Yard, corresponding to 
our Brooklyn Navy Yard, is on the south side of the 
Thames, 4 or 5 miles below Greenwich. At Greenwich, 
(V), I visited, besides the celebrated Observatory before 
referred to, a large Naval Hospital, where the govern- 
ment provides a home for her worn out and wounded 
seamen. Some old soldiers are here also. I was much 
interested in seeing 1300 of these old men, a majority of 
them crippled, gather into the great dining halls, and 
there receive their noon “ rations,”—a basin of meat and 
soup, and a large piece of bread foreach. In achat with 
one of these old men who had spent 38 years in the Eng- 
lish army, it came out that he was, during the war of 
1812, in the very battle in which my own uncle, after 
whom I was named, was killed, and in which my father 
escaped death by the ball aimed at his breast being 








meeting was a strange coincidence surely! In this 
of warriors, of soldiers leaving their homes, and of deaths 
of generals and commodores, and singularly enough, 
some of the best of these, so acknowledged by all, were 
painted by our own countryman, Benjamin West, who 
when a boy began with charcoal sketches in Philadelphia. 


Billingsgate, the great Fish Market, on the river just 
below London Bridge (0), is in one sense interesting to a 
visitor, at 5 or 6 o’clockin the morning. A great num- 
ber of men and women are then selling fish for other 
markets, and the loud noise and foul language heard, es- 
pecially from women, gave origin to the word “ billings- 
gate,” now used to designate any foul, slanderous talk. 

City Road, (14, 14,) ranning north from the Bank, and 
bending round west, furnished an interesting walk. On 
the west side, at the lower fig. 14, is the old “ Bunhill 
Fields Burying Ground,” of less than 4 acres, in which 
have been buried 107,416 persons whose names are 
registered, besides many others not recorded! I noticed 
here, among others, the graves of John Bunyan, author of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Isaac Watts the Poet, and George 
Fox, founder of the Society of Friends or Quakers, and 
Mrs. Susanna Wesley, mother of John Wesley. Nearly 
opposite is the old “Foundry Chapel” or City Road 
Chapel, where John Wesley founder of Methodism preach- 
ed. In the small grave-yard adjoining lies John Wesiey, 
Drs. Adam Clarke and Benson the Commentators, etc. 
(Ihad an interesting visit to Radnor-street Sabbath School 
connected with this church, but 44 mile northwest, in a 
building erected for the school, where 1800 children at- 
tend the Sunday and week day schools. I tried to goin 
unrecognized, just to see how they conducted so large 
aschool, but they guessed me to be an American, and in- 
sisted upon a speech. At their urgent request [ talked a 





little of the war in America, and why and for what we of 
the North were fighting. The feelings and sympathies 
expressed by about 200 teachers, and over 500 larger bible 
scholars who gathered around me, are among the . most 
pleasant remembrances of London, where an American 
usually finds so little sympathy with his own country in 
her troubles. The same afternoon I visited the “ Field 
Lane Ragged Schools,” ata place not far north of the 
Post Office (D). It was most pleasing to see so many 
ragged children, and abandoned men and women, broyght 
together and instructed. Better order, or more dilt- 
gent attention I never saw among any gathering ‘of chil- 
dren. I can not describe several ‘churches I attended, 
such as Rowland Hill’s Chapel, on Blackfriar’s Road, 
south of the bridge (d), now occupied by Rev.-Newman 
Hall. Spurgeon’s Church, as before stated, is still a little 
further south. The Church of Dr. Punshon, (the moat 
eloquent preacher I ever heard) is in Highbury, in north 
London. Dr. Cummings’ church fs close by Covent Gar- 
den Market, near the figure 7 on the map. Covent Mar- 
ket is noted for its flowers, fruits, and vegetabies. 


But I must close. I would like, if I had room, to tel? 
you much more about the things already described ; 
about the general Post Office (B), and the way they gath 
er up letters and deliver them to the houses in every part 
of the city, and every where in Great Britain, for a penny 
(2 cents), not waiting for anybody to go tc the Post Office, 
or to look for their letters: about the Roya! Horticultur- 
al Society’s new grounds at Q; the bridges over the 
Thames, from a to m; about old Newgate Prison at 
D; about the East India Docks, at 16, which extend 
across the bend of the river (leaving the “Island of 
Dogs” in the bend) ; and about a hundred other things 
that crowded upon my mind. But I must leave London, 
and perhaps tell you briefly about Paris, and things to 
be seen in France, Switzerland, Germany, and Beigium. 











Peter after a Rabbit. 


A reader sends the following to the American Agricul- 
turist, Two boys, Peter and Lemuel, live in, the, same 
neighborhood. One of Lemuel’s friends, gave him a beau- 
tiful tame rabbit, curiously marked with white and black, 
to which he soon became greatly attached. He was nev- 
er tired of feeding and petting it, and exhibiting it to his 
playmates. , Peter often visited Lemuel and played with 
the rabbit, but this did not satisfy him ; he wanted it for 
himself, and tried to buy it, but Lemuel would not part 


with it. After long coveting, he took the-next step, and 


resolved to steal what he could not get otherwise, proba- 
bly thinking he would keep ft for a day or two, and then 
pretend it came to him of its own accord. So one night, 
just at dark, Peter went cautiously to the garden and 
crept along through the currant bushes towards the rab- 
bit’s. kennel.. Before reaching’it he-saw his supposed 
prize cross the path just before him, and eagerly pouncing 
upon it, grasped it tightly in his arms. But instantly he 
was almost suffocated with the odor of a young skunk 
which he had mistaken for the rabbit. To add to. his 
chagrin, just at that moment Lemuel’s father perceiving 
the smell, ran from the house and caught him as he was 
running through the gate. The story was soon known, 
and Peter and his rabbit became a byword in the village. 





A Horrified Dandy. 


A laughable incident is related of a dandy who was 
seated on the balcony of a Saratoga hotel, among a large 
company. He was exquisitely dressed and very highly 
perfumed with musk, which is very disagreeable to 
some persons. A plain farmer happening to pass near 
him, commenced snuffing suspiciously, and looking 
around for the cause of the musky effluvia, he soon smelt 
out the dandy, and thus addressed him: ‘I say mister, 
I can tell ye what'll take that smell out of yer clothes. 
Just bury ’em under ground fora week. My uncle run 
agin a skunk once and ”—— but before the sentence was 


finished the enraged dandy sped from the crowd to escape |§ 


comrade saw his danger, but feared to seize hold of him 
or even to speak, Jest he should start him back to certain 
destruction. He had the presence of mind to dash the 
wet brush in his hand against the entrancing'picture. ‘The 
artist sprang forward, and was in great rage, until he was 
informed of his narrow. escape..... Just. 80 we get ab- 
sorbed. with some object of our affections, and step back- 
ward from.our upward pathway, unconscious of our per- 


age, to awaken us from our dream-like state, and bring 
us to a sense'of.our.danger. Thus it is that our nearest 
friends, or our most cherished ‘earthly possessions, those 
we are loving too.well, are often’ taken away in’ mercy. 








The accompanying engravings represent two. of the 
new small bills recently issued by the U. 8. Treasury De- 
partment to supply the lack of silver change. - This new 
currency is of four denominations, 5 cents, 10 cents, 25 
cents, and 50 cents. The face of each note bears the 





copy of one or more. postage stamps, of the denomination 


the shouts of laughter, while the innocent farmer who [fs 


only meant todo him a kindness, was wondering what 
caused his sudden departure. 


*‘ Blue Hen’s Chickens.” 


We have long known that the people of ‘little Dela- 
ware” were called “ Blue Hen’s. Chickens,” but could 
not tell why, At our request, Rev. Dr. Coombe, of Phil- 
adelphia, a native of Delaware, furnishes the explanation 
for the American Agriculturist, as follows ; In the olden 
time there was in that State a breed of fighting cocks, 
noted for their pluck and endurance. They never knew 
when they were whipped, but would fight on as long as 
there was a feather left. . The only account of the origin 





of this breed was that they originally sprung from a blue“ : 


hen.—In the Revolutionary war. (1776-83), Delaware fur- 
nished a regiment of soldiers, which in numerous march- 
es and battles became distinguished for persistent bravery. 
On this account they came to be called the ‘‘ Blue Hen’s 
Chickens.” | The name thus becoming an honorable one, 
was ‘afterwards assumed by the people of the State. 
Carious Change of Names. 

A Scotchman named Feyerston, settled among some 
Germans’ in Western New-York. They translated his 
name into Feuerstein. On his return to an English neigh- 
borhood, his new acquaintances discovered that Feuer- 
stein in German; meant Flint,(Firestone) in English, and 
thus retranslating it, his descendants are called Flint to 
this day. A grandson removed to a French settlement, 
where they called him in French, Pierre, a Fusil, and his 
son removing again, was renamed in English, Peter Flint. 





A Cool Soldier. 


During one of the recent battles, while a regiment of our 
troops were rapidly marching over a dusty road in chang- 
ing their position on the field, a soldier noticed a cake of 
soap at a little distance from the rank, and sprang: for- 
ward to get it, saying “I shall need it after this fight.” 
The shells of the enemy. were falling thickly, and just as 
the soldier seized the soap, one dropped close by him and 
exploded, tearing open an iffimense hole in the earth and 
nearly burying the poor fellow. Evéry one supposed he 
was blown to pieces, but almost immediately he struggled 
out, begrimed with dirt from head to foot, yet holding on 
to the soap, and exclaiming, “‘ There, I told you I should 
need it!” Fortunately he passed through the battle un- 
hurt, and found his well earned soap a greaf convenience, 





An old Hllustration, but a Good One. 


Two painters were on a high scaffold, in a magnificent 
Cathedral, frescoing the wall. _ The master artist had ex- 
ecuteda sketch’ so beautifully that he was completely 
charmed with it, and while gazing upon it he ins@nsibly 
walked backward to the very edge.of the scaffold. His 





shown by the small figures. On the back of each note 
is a larger figure, showing the exact value in cents, and 
the inscription: ‘‘ Exchangeable, for United States Notes 
by any Assistant Treasurer, or designated U. 8, Deposi- 
tary, in sums of not less than five dollars. “Receivable 
in payment of all dues to the U. States, less than five dol- 
lars. Act approved July 17th, 3862.”—These notes are now 
being distributed in exchange for those of larger denom- 
inations, at the U. 8. Treasury Offices in Washington, 
New-York, and Boston, and will soon come into general 
use. Silver is so scarce that they are in great demand. 
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“Shall I Learn to Dance?” 


Asks a young reader of the American Agriculturist. 
Certainly, by all means. Commence with the “ Quick- 
step” out of bed in the morning, and keep it up until the 
chores” are finished. The boys will of course have a 
“cow-drill” at the barn, while the girls are engaged in a 
“country-dance” in the kitchen. After this, all hands 
“change,” and pr de to school, keeping step to the 
music of merry laughter. Repeat the same on the way 
home at night, with an occasional variation in Winter by 
“tripping the toe” and having a “break-down” in a 
‘snow bank. A “reel” now and then will be quite in 
place for the girls who have learned te spin, but the boys 
should never think of it. If these and kindred dances 
are thoroughly practised, they will leave little time and 
no necessity for the polkas, schottisehes, and other im- 
modest fooleries of the ball-room. 





The Wilijuidichonin Ram. 


John B. Gough, in one of his eloquent temperance lec- 
tures, was encouraging those who signed the pledge to 
stick to it: “‘ Stick to it,” said he, “‘as the old ram did to 
his butting.” The fable is, that a farmer had aram which 
would run his head against the cows, horses, pigs, and in- 
deed against every thing in motion. The farmer him- 
self was more than once butted over, and he finally de- 
termined to bréak up this propensity. © $0 he tied a heavy 





block of wood upon a rope, and hung it on the limb of a 


il; then a kind: Providence dashes out'the beautiful im-- 









‘than that below it; consequently; the cardis forc- 


‘Yacuum on that side, This. partly removes. the, 
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tree. The block was set in motion, andthe ram, seeing 
it move toward him, hitit a blow. This sent it off, but it 


“swung back, when the ram hit it again, and so kept on 
doing, The farmer watched him until it was dark,.and © 
then left him, true to his nature, butting away. . Early.in 
-the morning,.on going out to see how the ram had fared, 


he found that he had butted himself all‘ away, except a 
part of his tail,and that was hammering’ away at the 
swinging block.—That’s the way to stick to your pledge. 

A little boy asked his mother, what ‘blood.relations” 


meant. She explained to him that it signified near rela- 
tives, etc. After thinking a moment, he’ said; “Then, 


mother, you must be the bloodiest relation” ve got!” 









the air upon the surface of the upper card is greater < 


ed toward the quill, instead of being’blown away: 
Willie Carrington writes that: something similar 
occasionally occurs during hurricanes. For ex- 
ample, when the sides of a barn roof face respect- 
ively the North and the South, if a hurricane comes 
from the North, as it rises over the roof, itc : 
with ita portion of the air, thus creating.a partial 


pressure from without, and the air inside sue- 
denly expands and foréés outward thé northern portion 
of the- roof, He also-describes~the» ing ex- 
periment, illustrating the- » which 
any of our young readers can easily try for them- 
selves; Take a plece of thin paper, con 
=j| © long and two inches wide, and paste the two 
| edges together so as to form along *tube. \Insert 

a cork into one end of this tube, and a com- 
os ar ail, open at Ring rd sma ] the 
cork. The engraving shows the arrange- 
iment. Now blow-hard through the ail, and in- 
Stead of seeing the sides of the paper swell out, as 
might be expected, you will find that they are 
forced together by the pressure of the outer air; 


and they will in that positi ; 

you continue harmo tee Rewer Mai, te 
many of these philosophical toys; which are: both 
pleasing and instructive. Anything that leads \a 
boy or girl to think, to study into the “why,” is, he- 
neficial. Very few of the boys who fly kites, can tell ex- 
actly, why the kite rises. The length and weight of the 
tailis with them a matter of guess-work or trial. The 
boy who looks into the triple action of the wind, string, 
and tail, and understands them, can make a better kite, 
than the thoughtless one, who constructs. his. kite by 
simply imitating others, It is just so in everything else. 
Those who in childhood and youth learn to study into the 
“ philosophy” of their toys, will be the thinking and suc- 
cessful men and women, when grown to adult years, 


Problems and Puzzles. 


No. 19—New Rebus, contributed to the American Agri- 
culturist by W. B. Maccracken, Lancaster, Ohio, 


CIs N 
WOPrvey 


Answer to Rebus No. 18, (page 313, October,) “A fool 
stung m aches miss chief.”—When read quickly by sound 
itis: “‘A fool’s tongue makes mischief.” 

What has become of all the sharp boys and girls who 
used to answer the puzzles and contribute many new 
ones?—not gone to the wars, are they? If not, and’at 
home, send us the new sharp puzzles—not charades, nor 
rebuses, for we have plenty of such ; send also descriptions 
of new amusements, and anecdotes occurring in your dif- 
ferent neighborhoods. 








Cuitpren should be well cared for at all seasons of the 
year, yet in Winter we think it well to “let them slide.” 


Beavutiru, Extract—helping a handsome lady out of 
a mud puddle. 


Is that farmer a rade man who pulls the ears of Corn? 
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“It is said” that in Denmark c qutentenidaie uti 
to step by the substitution of magnifying glasses for 
blinkers. They mista aint evel ", pebble for a "toulaer, and 
lift their legs accordin:; rm ‘ho says so? 

Rep is too good a target 
and scientific men have decided that soldiers “dressed in 
red are hit 12 times in battle, where those in Austrian 
gray are hit only 5 times. 

flides are said to be tanned in a few hours 

Our old schoolmaster used to do it e Lctually 
fiwe minutes. We of course speak from rvation— 
not from experience ! 

“ Wake up, here, and pay your ”’ said the dea- 
con, as a. oe contribution box he n a stranger 
sleeping in 

The road eh a travels is too narrow for friendships, 
too crooked for love, too rugged for honesty, and too 
dark for science. 

He who swears shows plainly that he distrusts his own 
word, and thinks others will do so if he does not confirm 
it with an oath. 


There’s aplenty 
gast once ran jog ae 
ran for him. The last run he got in 

None have been so good, or so great, or have raised 
themselves so high as to be above trouble. Our Lord was 
“aman of sorrows.” 

A poultry fancier lately procured x’ picture of a favor- 
ite hen. which was so natural that it laid on his table 
every day for several weeks. 

Dearn is the only master who takes his servants with- 
out inquiring into their previous character. 

Fast horses win cups by the use of their legs. Fast 
men lose their legs by the use of cups. 

The man lacks moral courage who treats, when he 
should retreat. 

The wasp attacks the ripest fruit first; so will slander 
attempt to wound the most honest fame. 

A horse that kicks, if he doesn’t aa ts like a crazy old 
gm—more dangerous at the breech than at the muzzle. 

By preparing for the worst, we often secure the best. 

A Crooked Nose is bad, for fovred man follows his nose. 
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prt demms downs in this life. Pender- 
le, and 4 next day a constable 





New Subscribers get the Rest of this Year | ; 


Without Charge. (See page 352.) 


Good Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to | 

* Collecting and forwarding Clubs of Subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist. 

(Premiums open to all who Desire them.) 


Every subscriber is invited to renew his own subscrip- 
tion, and to solicit others to subsé¢ribe. But to all those 
who will take the trouble to collect and forward ciusBs of 
subscribers, we offer a remuneration in the form of first- 
rate articles, as named below. The pay thus offered is 
much larger than we could pay in cash, though no article 
is proposed which is not of the best quality, and fully 
worth the price asked. (We get these articles on extra 
good terms when for premiums.) 

Part of the Premium articles announced this month are 
selected from the best given last year, those which gave 
universal satisfaction. They are such as will pay for the 
effort to obtain them. 

(Ce WE wIsH IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these 
premiums are offered in good faith—no cheap, trashy, im- 
perfect, poorly made, or second-hand thing, will be sent 
out, but each article offered, it the best of its kind, and 
every one will be selected by the publisher from the very 
best manufactured. They will be the best sold in the mar- 
ket at the prices named. 

yee We offer nothing for competition. Each premium 

number of subseribers, arid no one’s ieee. 
an will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing; every one knows just what he or she is working for. 


uw” We make no distinction between new and old subscri- 
bers in gi these premiums, but it is expected that every 
canvasser not only gather up the names of old sub- 
serfbers, but also secure a large number of new names. 


Bathe hat ane collecting names for premiums, should 
d two co of each list of names—one of them marked 
“For, Premiums,”and also with the name of the sender. 


§2@” Every person collecting names for premtums, should 
send the names with the money as fast as obtained, so that 
the subscribers may begin to receive their papers; but if de- 
sighed for premiums, two copies of each list of names should 
be sent—one of them marked at the top “For Premiums,” 
and also with the name of the sender. 


t#™~ The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XXII (1868), whenever received. Canvassers will have time 
for completing thelr lists, but the preminm will be paid as 
éoon as anyclub is made up—if duplicate lists are sent, 


¢@™ Any person who has commenced sending in names at 


60c, and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
_ fall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cents 
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extraon each of the smaller number of names required. 
&@™ Clubs need not be all confined to one Post Office. 


zw 
Table of Premiums for 1863. rf I 
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Names of Premium Articles. 2 Be 
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Premium Books. 


This premium will meet the wants of a great number of 
persons, On pagé 351 is a list of 88 books, many of them on 
topics connected with the Farm, Garden, and Household, 
and a portion of them the very best published. (See re 
marks at the head of the list.) Any person sending in 16 
or more subscribers, may select any of the books in that list, 
(page 351,) to the amount of 12} cents for each name, at the 
club price of 8 cents, or to the amount of 88% cents Sor 
each name, at $1 each. Many farmers’ clubs have, during 
the last year, joined together and obtained a considerable 
library through these premiums, N.B.—The books will be 
roo ete to the recipients, (by mail or express, free of all 


No. 2—Family Clothes-Wringer. 

This is a first-rate household implement—a great saver of 
garments, and a saver of hard work. Every woman knows 
that wringing by hand is not only the hardest, 
work of washing-day, but that the twisting by hand-writg 





three years, and it is stil ag 
now manufactured are still. etter, » several improvements 
machine 


having been made, The offered, No, 2, Js just the 
thing for family use. “It is provided with cogs to nove the 
rollers together, so that it is not possible to tear garments, 
as is the case with cheaper Wringers not provided with cogs. 
We present one of these No, 2 Wringers to any person pro- 
curing and forwarding 18 subscribers, at $1 each, or 37 at 
the lowest club price, (80 cents each.) 


Premium No. 3—Best Washirg Machine. 

Many ladies have asked us, for years past, to introduce a 
good Washing Machine among our Premium articles, 
but we have uniformly declined doing so, for want of the 
right kind of machine. We have now, however, found a 
machine worthy of a place in the premium list, in which we 
mean to put none but those known to be first-rate articles. 
The Nonpareil Washing Machine we have had in 
use in our family for nearly a year past, and it has not only 
driven out half-a-dozen placed there on trial, but has really 
given excellent satisfaction. It is the only machine, out of 
twenty we have tried, which the “help” cheerfully use with- 
out compulsion. It is a labor-saver and a clothes-saver—two 
important considerations, (See descriptive cut, and adver- 
tisement on page 319.) The clothes are put in, in quantity, 
and quickly washed by simply turning a crank, The 
balance-wheel adjusts the force required, so as to make the 
turning easy. Take it all in all, it is thg best Washing Ma- 
chine we know of, and is worthy of a place in every family. 
They are of three sizes; we select No. 2, as the best size for 
common family use. The price of No. 2 is $14. This ma- 
chine we will present to any one forwarding 30 subscribers 
at the regular price, ($1 each,) or 7O subscribers at the 
lowest club price, (80 cents.) The machine can be sent to 
any point.as freight, or by express, and will be forwarded, 
free of all expense, except the freight after leaving the city 

Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including Hemmer), new 
from the factory, and of the very best make. There is no 
better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 
nearly five years’ use in our own in connection with 
other machines. We want no better. ie fact that more of 
the Wheeler & Wilson machines are sold than ofall others com- 
bined, is perhaps the best testimony in their favor. The terms 
on which it is offered above, will enable many families to se- 
cure one without direct outlay of money. The Premium 
Machines will be selected new at the manufactory, and will 
be forwarded, well boxed, with full directions for setting up 
and using, and with no expense, except for freight, after 
leaving the city. 

Premium No. 5—Sewing Machine. 

69 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 98 at 80 cents each,) will 

entitle the person procuring them to Willcox & Gibbe’ $35 





Sewing including a set of Memiuners. 
This is the best machine of ite kind, (sewing with one thiead,; 
and has several poifts superfor to other machines. It-is neat, 
well made, simple in its operation ; and having tested one in 
our own family for more than two years, we think highly of 
it, and can recommend it to those who can not afford to buy 
the higher priced double-thread machines. Some of our 
neighbors think this machine ahead of all others. Premium 5 
will be selected and sent the same as No. 4. 
Premium No. 6—Barometer. 


19 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 44 at 80 cents each.) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, (Price $7 50.), This is a good, 
portable instrument, and. valuable. to every person as a 
weather guide, as well as for scientific purposes, \\e have 
had one in use for nearly three years, and find it not only ac- 
curate, bat an admirable weather prophet. Scarcely a rain 
storm or gale of wind has occurred, that has not been herald- 
ed by our barometer. It will save to the farmer and others 
many times its cost, as a weather-indicator. These instru- 
ments resemble a large watch, 5 inches in diameter, and 2 
inches thick, Each one is in a neat leather case, and when 
sent to a distance, this is packed in cotton, in a wooden 
box 43, by 8 inches, and can go anywhere, by express or 
otherwise, with perfect safety. 
Premium No. 7—The Aquarius. 

This is a capital instrament, valuable to have in every 
house. It is a portable hand force-pump, which any one can 
catch up at a moment's. warning, and throw from a pail or 
other vessel a steady stream of water upon a fire in a house, 
or elsewhere. It is supplied with both a jet-pipe and a rose, 
or sprinkler, and canbe used for: washing windows, car- 
riages, &c.; for sprinkling trees, plants, destroying Insects, 
&c., &c. With it, it is easy to wash the second and third 
story windows, and to sprinkle water upon the roofs, while 
standing upon the ground, Such an apparatus will often 
enable a person to so use a bucket or two of water as to ex- 
tingnish a fire breaking out where it could not be reached 
with water dashed on from pails. It is supplied with suction 
and injection India-rabber pipes, and with air-chambers to 
keep up a constant stream. The weight is 8 Ibs., and it can 
be sent anywhere as freight, or by express. We substitute 
this for the Hydropult, as being cheaper, and quite as good. 
(Price $10.) We will present an Aquarius complete to 
any one forwarding a club of 22 subscribers at $1 each, (or 
47 at 80 cents each.) N.B.—Further particulars can be ob- 
tained by sending for a descriptive circular to the manufac 
turers, W. & B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn, 


Premium No. 8&=—Melodeon. 


125 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 237 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Coe $75 Melodeons (5 octaves), These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish, We have our- 
selves used one for three years past, and it has given 
the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish, The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly, by sending a stanip to 
Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
seriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box. 
ed, and without expense to the recipient, except for freight, 
Schools and churches ¢an readily combine their efforts and 
secure one of these instruments. This has been frequently 
done. See “N.B.,” under Premium No. 10, 


Premiam No. 9—Melodeon. 


104 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 182 at 80 cents each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo, A, 
Prince & Co. $60 Melodeons (4% octaves.) See No. 8 


Premium No. 10—Melodeon. 


90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s $45 Meledeons (4 octaves.) See remarks 
above. N. B.—Higher or lower priced Melodeons will be 
given for larger lists, in the same proportion. 


Premium No. 1ll—New Cyclopedia—A Splendid 
and Very Valuable Work. 


96 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 140 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopedia, now in course of pub- 
lication, consisting of sixteen large volumes of about 770 
pageseach. Thisisa magnificent work, forming a whole l- 
brary embracing every topic of human knowledge. Fourteen 
volumes are now ready, and the remaining two will be fur- 
nished as soon as issued. Werecommend it to every one, 
whether they procure it as a premium or not. The work is 
sold at $3 per volume, or $48 for the set. To no better pur- 
pose could any one devote the Winter evenings than in rais- 
ing a club of subscribers to secure this for himself and 
family. Several schools have secured it, through the com- 
bined efforts of the scholars in raising clubs of subscribers. 
Boys have also secured it by their individual efforts, 


Premium No. 12—Best Dictionary. 

18 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 40 at 80 cts. each,) will enti- 
tle the person getting up the club to a copy of the large Pic- 
torial ed Edition of Worcester’s Dictionary, 
(Price $7 50.) This now stands confessedly the most valua- 
ble Standard Dictionary published. It weighs nearly 10 lbs.; 
is 12 inches long, 1.0 inches wide, nearly 4 inches thick, and 
contains 1854 pages of $ columns each, giving the spell- 
ing and pronunciation, with full explanations, of every 
word in the English Language, and as a source of general 
informasgion on.all subjects, stands next, to the Cyclopedia. 
The Dictionary can be called for at our Office, or be sent 
by Express or otherwise, to any part of the country. 


Premiums Nos, 13 to 18—Back Vorumec—A 
First-rate Library. 


These These premiums (18 to 18,) will enable any one to secure 
the previous excellent volumes of the American Agrieultur. 
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ist, as far back as Volume XVI. We have stereotype plates 
and can print any number desired of the English Volam 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20;and 21, and of the German Volumes 18 19, 
and 21. These will be sent in clean,new.numbers, cont, 
ume by itself, with index complete, and be forwarded post 
paid. The whole five can be taken together, or-oneor more 
copies of any particular volume. be selected, as desired. 
They will be presented as in, the table above, viz; For 20 
Subscribersat $1 each, (or 36 at 80 cents each,) we will pre- 
sent six volumes. For 16 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 30 
at 80 cents each,) we will present five volumes.—For 
13 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 26 at 80 cents each,) four 
volumes.—For 10 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 20 at 80 
cents-each,) three volumes.——For 15 Subscribers at 80 
cents each, two wolumes.—For 10 Subscribers at 80 
cents each, one volume.——Let every one selecting these 
premiums be careful to name just which back volumes are 
desired, 


Premium No. 19—Best File for Agriculturist. 

Jacobs’ Portfolio File, made just to fit the Agri- 
culturist—the name gilded on. This is a leather cover or 
portfolio, so arranged that successive numbers of the paper 
can be inserted’ in a minute, and be properly preserved in 
book form for reading, When one volume is completed, the 
sheets can be removed and stitched, and a. new volume in- 
serted, A single cover will answer for a dozen successive 
volumes, It is the most complete file yet made. The price 
is $1, apd the postage 23 cents. We will forward it, post- 
paid, te any one sending eleven subscribers, at the lowest 
club price, (80 cents cach.) 


Premium No. 20—Paints, 

20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitisthe person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, put up in 
aneat mahogafiy case, with brushes, etc, ‘These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all consifered the best 
in the world. They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropriate present to any of our young- 
er readers. They will be sent post-paid any where in the 
United States within 3000 miles. 


Premium No. 21—Paints. 


15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson's 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 colors or shades, 
put up in a neat case with brushes, cups, etc, These are of 
American manufacture, and though not so fine asthe above, 
will answer for ordinary practice by children or beginners, 
and for common sketching. Sent same as No. 20. 


Premiums Nos. 22 to 26. 

‘We have not space left to describe these particularly, this 
month, The Cylinder Plow was described in this journal 
last year, It is undoubtedly a great improvement. The 
Eagle Plow is well known, and so is the Hay and Straw 
Cutter, and the Steel-toothed Cultivator, one of the most 
uscful implements on the farm, The Lard and Wine Press 
isa very convenient household implement, for pressing out 
lard or tallow, the. juice of grapes, currants, berries, &e, 
For the prices, and subscribers required, see the table above. 
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Market Review, Prices, etc. 
——o—- 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Saturday, Oct. 18, 1862. 

The movementsin Breadstuffs continue on a very heavy 
scale, surpassing in magnitude even those of the corre- 
sponding periods of last year; and at present no well-iu- 
formed dealer anticipates any serious falling off in the 
proportionate volume of business. The extraordinary 
rise fn the price of gold and the corresponding advance 
in Sterling Exchange have served materially toencour- 
age the export trade; and the Custom House returns 
show a very satisfactory result in this’ most important 
branclrvof the commerce of the port.. Our table of prices 
below indicates a /arge advance in the market value of all 
kinds of Breadstuffs. This is of course largely due tothe 
rapid increase in the value of gol, as compared with the 
paper currency, used in the purchase of produce in this 
market, 1s well as throughout the country. An illustra- 
tion may be interesting: When a gold dollar is selling 
for $1.35 of the currency in use, as it was on the 15th inst, 
the eurrency dollar is really worth only a fraction over 
74 cts. in gold. A barrel of flour, selling for $7 in cur- 
rency, therefore brings only $5.18 In gold. On the 18th of 
September (when our last report was made up) a gold 
dollar was worth $1.17 in currency, making the value of 
the currency dollar (accepting gold as the standard) 
about 854 cts. The currency dollar has since depreci- 
ated 11} cts., or gold has advanced.in that proportion. 
The highest shipping grade of extra State flour sold on 
the 18th of September for $5.70, and to-day for $7, show- 
ing a Wominal rise of $1.30 per bbl. Allowing, however, 
for the advance in gold, there fs still an actual specie rise in 
the price of extra State flonr of about 50 ¢ts. per bbl. 
which isa decidedly encouraging improvement. This 
illustration applies to the whole list of articles of Pro- 
duce....In every branch of the Produce tradé, the activ- 
ity has been quite untisual. The home and” export de- 
mand has heen brisk, especially for Breadstuffs and Pro- 
visions, and speculation has also set in, partly encour- 
aged by the abundance of cirrency,” As “wé" close the 
present réview gold is reported as declining in price, and 
paper cufrency ts rising In value, which explains the 
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cause of the temporary heaviness in the markets, to-day. 


Another adverse influence is that which results from the 
_Tavages on our Atlantic commerce,-by-the-rebel Steamer 
+290,” now Known as the, Alabama. , Shippers are re- 
Inctant to send forward their propeity, until they can 
feel assured of its safe transportation to European 
markets. Foreign vessels can earry freight securely, but 
the number of these in portis not equal to the require- 
ments of the export trade, and the high rates which their 
owners are asking operate as a hindrance to free ship- 
ments. It is tobe sincerely hoped that our Navy will 
soon dispose of this piratical craft and any others which 
professedly neutral England may permit to be fitted out 
from her ports. 

The following tables, made up from a great number 
of figures, present in brief space, and in convenient form 
for reference and comparison, the most comprehensive 
view of the transactions in the breadstuff markets to be 
found in any journal, They are prepared specially for 
the American Agriculturist by a careful reporter of long 
experience, who devotes his entire time. to the special 
business of watching the markets. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
Reogrrrs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. O«ats, 


26 days tase mth 481,000 8 270,000 810,000 182090 "58,000 457,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
Siar amen, Oe AAAS AGERR eiay Me 
2. Comparison with same time last year. 

38 nyo 19k... 59000 Serz000 SBIR TLL00 1SSAND aeTo00 
SALES. Flour, Wheat, Corn; Rye. Barley. 
25 dave 1861...., 616000 620000 roc o00 Lis;o00 194,000 
3. Exports from New-York, from Jan.1 to Oct, 15. 


Flour... Wheat, Corn,+ Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1842. .. .2,436,323 097,873 9. 
Teal, 218408 IRetoneT $an'908 os aK lanes 
1860. ...1,840,981 8,109,018 2,170,894 450 8,280 102,508 
4. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Chicago, Jan. 1, to Oct. 13. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn, ,  Octa, 
186... 1,284,990 2 583,81 
1st. TiO IRIOPD SNOT Seeees soos Tun 


































5. Shipments from Chicago; from Jan. 1, to Oct, 15. 
‘ Flour. Peyny Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats. 
des 048 23, 665,093 167,564 , 2,488,614 
eek 637 these 70, $23,084 lesa 1,578,288 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
' Sept. 18, Oct, 18, 
Pete Supe so Rive Sy 10 ess 9690 @ 700 
Eure Western nc 8 Ot 86 O90 
Fancy to Extra Ge esee,..... 5 65 400 15 @2% 
Super. to Extra thern,.... 5 55 72 % @ 9 50 
tae Ahm gp 3 33% oa oe 
ST er oe 7 
Wueat—All kinds of White.. 1 87 158 14 e 16 
All kinds of Red, - 1608 181 121 @14 
Soak. Fenw. - €& = 70 ° 2 
“APR, Se ae 8 aes 
a aie gS s #8 8 
Wa wots B® @ & 2 @ 
BaRLEe None selling. + « } 
@% 
250 @2% 
- 0©@ B 5 @ 7 
: 5% @ ST 6 @ 61K 
650 @8% 650 @900 
Liv 2 og ib a a 
er, Nountna. Nominal. 
ats ominal. Nominal. 
wh, : 8 @ 10% 8Kx@ 11K 
MOLA New-Orleans,p.gl. 8 @ 45 4° @ 50 
CoFFEE. per TO ae $ 24 02 @ 
ieee recs. 1S Be HSS 
Woot~Domesti¢fiecce:p.lb.. 85 $ "RB @ & 
Domestic, pulled, per lb...... 8&8 @ 0 @ 6 
TaLLow, per Ib....... 10K@ 10% @ 12% 
Pon Meah, per Dbl.  Srx@it $0 19.90 Git O0 
prime, per bY Sis es = 00° @10 125 12 87 @12 50 
pump, in Dole. per ib 3 8 MK i ok 
a | Geteetie Fe Ms B 
THEESE... .. 7 9 1 
r.D 5 "4 § : 
Eaes— a 15 16 17 17% 
“4 15 6@ 1 
10 RB 10 @ 1 
h 1% @1B 
112 1 1 Ye | 
a 14 14 
8 1k 
1 187 
TO 3 159 100 1% 
53] 18 $ ig 
each B is 150 1 
ercers, 6 00 1% 1 
eet 00 sm 2 é? 
2 00 22 
6, arebagne, 4 @is * @1 S 
rrow per B é 87 610 7. 
EE: one ie Stes 
Abr, Wa per Boi... 1s @1% 130 @ 175 
Praks, cookia bbl /77 Bg i 13 @ 1% 
aa DDL... +209, 8 00" , "S 73 
RAKBRE er bbl........ 6 7 00 
(age Ib... % 3 
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N. ¥. Live Stock Markets,—Tux Car- 
TLE MaRKETs huve been well for a month past, 


the receipts averaging 5,154 head.per week.. (For two 
months the weekly average has been 5,252, a Jarger num- 
ber than were ever pre ly received in the samé length 
of time.) There was no change in prices the first two 
weeks, and the slight advance of the week following was 
met by a similar decline at the last market, so that prices 
are the same as at our last report. The cattle were 
about all sold each week, Until this much of the 
stock was poor, but at the last general sales, Oct..14th, 
with a good run of well fed cattle in the yards, the prices 
were equivalent to 83¢c. to 9c. per for the estimated 
dressed weight, for first quality; 8c..for fair beeves, and 
5%c.@7e, for very poor to medium animals, the aver- 
age of all kinds being 7}c. 


Veal Calves.—Receipts are on the incre 
and prices ure advancing, with a brisk demand for good 
fat veals which readily command 6c. per Ib. Live Weight. 
Common calves 5c.@5i¢c. + 


Sheep and Lambs.—The sheep trade has 
been remarkably good during the past mopth, affected 
considerably by the advance in wool which cause@a cor- 
responding rise in pelts: Skins are now worth $1.37 to 
$1.40 in lots. A good drove of 100 Ib; sheep will bring 5e. 
per Ib. live weight, and alittle more if at fat, Ordl- 
nary sheep are worth 434¢.@4}¥c., and lat ba seili 
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at 5c.@6c. Sold in mixed lots of sheep 
bring about $4 perhead. Some fat lambs have been sold 
at.$53¢ each, Receipts have averaged 13,174 per week, 


Live Hogs.—The Autumn season, with cao! 
weather for packing, always brings an abundance of 
‘The average receipts for the past month have been 24,000 
per week. Prices-have remained y, with 
a good demand at 43¢¢,/@4}c. per lb, live weight, for prime 
heayy corn-fed hogs, yielding good-hams and lard. Poor, 
thin hogs abound, and go off slowly at 36403 4c, 


The Weather has been mild for Autumn, 
with scarcelyra touch of frost inthis vicinity... Everything 
has been véty favorable for maturing and harvesting late 
crops.——Our Daity Norgs, condensed, read: Septem- 
ber 20, clear, warm A. M. clondy P. M.—1, clondy A. M. 
clear P. M.—22, 23, clear, fine, mild—24, and clondy— 
25, 26, 27, clear, fine—28, cloudy—29, clear—30, cloudy, 
ground dry, having had very Jitt/e vain for three weeks.— 
October 1, 2, 3, Northeast rain storm, clearing off warm on 
afternoon of 3d—4, clear, warm, with rain at night—5, 6, 
clear, cool—7, 8, 9~fine, warm days—J0, N, E. rain storm 
—l1, rain A. M., cooler P. M., with light es 
cloudy, rain at night—13, continued rain— 4, | y A. 
M., clear and. warm P, M.—15, clear and moderately cooi 
—16, cloudy A. M., light rain P. M., with heavy shower 
at night—17, 18, clear fine, bright days. 

The Rain Fall from Sept. 15th to Oct. 15th, 
amounts to 3.34 inches, which is light for this season of 
the year. The Barometer has ranged from 29.75 inches 
to 30.20 inches—a light variation. 





Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 
[Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain—s, snow.) 


SEPTEMBER. 
Liceee%Or T..00..64 [13......02 [19,000.64 [95...... 51 
2. cde | Bcd te J ok a6 a0'- "64 fe ene 51 
3......48 | 9......68 115...... Gl Wt...... 
4... 54 410... 261 (162.2. 2 6g joa”2. 22 sr yas o... 
Sh me |i 17... 697/23... 0.50489"... . 62 
6......60 |12......60r)16 .....65 /94......60 190......63r 
GRRE oy oo at tina: vans oe ORGY 
OCTOBER, 
14*% 60r) 4......06 1 7..... 60 10......08r/13 . ... 48 
2......50r] §......50 |] 8 .... 66 |12.....88rl4..... 50 
rene "00 eeeer’ a meeeee * ait eee 0) nner 
Business Notices. — 
t@” Highty Cents a Line of space. 


Wheeler & Wilson's 


SEWING MACHINES 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, oe. 1862. 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, Pat 1. 


Office No. 505 Broadway, New- 


STAMMERING. 
PAMPHLETS (of the new edition) desdribing Bare's 
Apptiances, the new Scientific and only ‘known 
for the rapid and permanent Cung or STaMMERING, 
now ready, and can be obtained, free of expense, 
addressing H.C. L. MEARS, No. 82 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Death of a Prominent Pomologist. 


elles 
The country will be pained to learn of the decease of 
that well-known horticulturist and nurseryman, ° ‘Wm. 
Reid, of Elizabeth, N. J., on* the 8th of October, of an 
affection of the heart. His death was announced at the 
Fruit Growers’ Meeting at the office of the Ameriean 
Agriculturist, Oct. 9th. where many gentlemen present 
testified to his worth as an individual, a8 @ public man, 
and especially to his eminent position as one of the best 
pomologists, and horticulturists of the age. A vote of 
condolence and sympathy with the family was passed and 
transmitted to the family by the Secretary.” ~ 


tee 


Pumpkins, Squashes, and 


Ornamental Gourds, 


There will be a Public Exhibition of Pump- 
KINS, SQuUASHES, AND ORNAMENTAL GoURDs, at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, 41 Park*Row, New 
York City, opening on Wednesday, Nov. 6th, 1862, 
at which the following prizes will be paid by the Publish- 
er, upon the official award of competent Committees. 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


No. 1—For the Heaviest Pumpkin or Squash...$20.00 
No. 2—For the 2nd do, “¥ 00 








No. 3—For tlie 3d do. do 00 
No. 4—For the Best do. do. for cooking. 10:09 
No. 5—For the 2nd Best do. do. odo. .00 


No. 6—For the largest yield on asingle Vine... 10.00 
No. 7—For the 2nd do. *, 5.00 
No. 8—For the largest and finest collection : 10.00 
of Fancy or Ornamental Gourds*. ; 7 
No. 9—For the 2nd do do. sae 6,00 


* “+ All to be grown by one person and to be accompanied 
by an affirmed statement from the grower, and two dis- 
interested persons who assist in gathering the specimens, 


Note 1,.—The specimens receiving the Prizes will re- 
main on Public Exhibition at the pleasure of the Publish 
po who offers the prizes. The other specimens will be 

bjea to the order of the exhibitors, or they will be 
sol at Auction or otherwise disposed of, for their benefit. 


Note 2.—All Exhibitors must notify us of their intentions 
by Oct. 10th, and deliver specimens for competition on or 
before Noy. 3d. Specimens to be delivered free of charge. 





Where Do You Live ?-If every one 
writing to this office, on any topic whatever, would make 
it a point to always give the Post-Office; County, and 
State, a great deal of trouble, vexation, and some hard 
feelings, would be saved. We very often receive letters 
requiring answers, which are necessarily thrown aside 
simply because the name, or the Post-Office, or the State, 
is omitted; sometimes all three are lacking. We of 
course get blamed for inattention, oversight, haughti- 
ness, and all thaf, which may be obviated by a little care. 
—._________] 


American Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A rHorovGH-cotne, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOLL 
CULTURE —such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcHarp 
and earpEN FRUITS; earpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOWERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c.,andto HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH, alone worth the cost of the paper. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over TWELVE HUNDRED puta, PRAcTIcaL, in- 
structive articles and useful items, are given évery year. 

The Editors and Contributors are, all PRACTICAL 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of ali sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 
One copy, one year. ao 


Six copies, one year Le 
Ten or more copies one year.........+9+>- 80 dents each, 


{gr Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 6 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany,-36 cents, 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 
All business amid other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 
ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 


FROM THE STEAM PRESSES OF JOHN A. GRAY. 




















Mnerican Wgriculturift in German. 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published iri 


both the English and German Languages. Both’ Editions. 


are of the-same size, and contain, as nearly as possible, 
the same Articles and Illustrations, The German Edition 
is furnished at the same rates as the English, singly or in 
clubs. A club may ‘be part’English, = part German. 


——— 


Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers. 


Be haye- complete sets of Vols. 16, 17,18, 19, ‘and both 
bound, and @ bound separately haneet aayaee und 20, both 


tered backs, 
PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 





Volumes 16, 17, DOU... seein 

Volumes 16 1 18, 19 and 9 bound. 200070. “$50 cach: 
wath oa st + onimoen sale MAIL, ° 

Vo Sp ty-eeerac va 

Volumes 8 i TR 38 OF 90, Bound fo 29,2.072. 200 each: 


Bryprya.—Sets of numbers brou ht to the will be 
— - neatly ( = our regular style of binding Agricul 
oe ss ig volume, 


Covers for bindin peel x mode, ri 

tte oy wie ee - back, be fara ety 
ag A bookbinder, a be ished for or Vole12, 20 
inetestve, at 25 cents: per co Covers cannot go by mail, 





TO ADVERTISERS, 


Cirealstion of the Agriculturist. 
Beyond all doubt or eontroversy, the ¢ireu- 
lation of the American Agriculturist’' to regu- 
lar subscribers, is matty thousands greater 
than that of any other Agricultural or Hor- 
ticultural Journal in the World; no matter 
what its character, or time or place of issue. 
The publisher is at all times to sub- 
stantiate this statement by comparing books. 


; Sdhertisements. 


<-_—_oeaeaeeaereeoa“<wors7creeac<aanae eee eee a 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month 
da oe ge mee cash before insertion) ; 
SH EDITt je bal 
Fifty conte por’ line of ap ace for each 
One’ whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per Colin. 


¢#" Business Notices, el éents per line of space. 
oo yont ‘THE-@ pen one iy 
One he Supls column 4 ace for mee or more, $10 per ¢oliamn, 
E-Business Notices, twenty cents # line. 
WANTED. BY A-YOUNG MAN‘RECENTLY 
he Pennsylvania Agricultural School, a situa- 


tion iB a ork, in ! xare and Green 
GHT, Box 








Address 
New-York P, O. 





FARM WANTED, convenient to railroad, 
A good Dufldings, &e,. from from one to two hun = 


gads dre ating. price, oo § tuation, &c., H. RNE, 


A DESIRABLE COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE NEAR NEW-YORK FOR SALE.—Containing 
a large Dwelling, surrounded with trees, shrubbery, lawn, 
etc. An excellent Barn, with work shop and store rooms, 
A large garden, (1) acres,) thoroughly prepared, and sup- 
plied with fruit trees, grapes, etc. With the above, and ad- 
joining it, is another fine plot of about 4 acres, admirably 
adapted for building upon, or for cutting up inte smaller 
building lots. The two will be sold together or separately. 
No care or expense has been spared in fitting up the above 
place, and it is ready for occupation by any citizen who may 
not wish the trouble of preparing a place. The location is 
convenient to churches and good schools, and every way de- 
sirable. Accessible from the city in 50 minutes, nearly every 
hour during the day. About $6,000 or $7,000 cash will be re- 
quired; the rest can remain on mortgage if desired, For 
farther particulars address Z, Box 189, N. Y. Times office. 








Goop MEN WANT in all parts of the Couxrzy, 

To sell KETTELL’s illustrated 
Beteey i oe THE oapay REBELLION, 
Ces nab ated AG eee gud, Goncnas ond 

e The work is PE ENGLISH ERMEAN, ani 


st Secitoat a and ter terms 4) ply 
MILLER. No. %:Park-row, Now-York. 





ONION CULTURE—Third (new) Edition. 

This work Comprises in 82 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 2i cents (or 7 stamps), sent. post-paid. Ad- 
dress Publisher of Agriculturist, r-coned 


DY Apne OR ooeee, ogy Mey SELECTED ms 
T WINES, HA SHAY i RO me SEEM 
. i axwiiine, 


AR 


AND LIMBS, SELPHO'S PATENT. 516 Broadway. 

















The Aquarius. 





ADAMS? 
COTTAGE 








PORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES 


For the use of Druggists, hants, Seedsmen, and others, 
Prices, $25, $40, and $60, - 
For sale by the’ é 


ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 81 Park Rew New-York. 





SELF BINDING 
NEWSPAPER 


MUSI|G 
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‘The Adirondic Grape. 
othe saeterae na eetioteer cond a= rapes bossa casein 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
|| TO FARMERS, 


WE'S PURCHASING ‘AGENCY. 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, AND PLANTS, 
Del e, Concord, and other Grape Vines. 





the most delicious flavor, in 


ape) to tothe 

hot-house grape. It origina’ base of the "Aairondae 

f mountains on the shore of Champiain, It is 

belleved to possess all the a ts character 
LIEST AND BEST 

a year old vines #h mited number of two 


Id vi t Alle 
7 Vines © St ere ly iy nate forwarded ke xpress 
ther wise can be 
po tiny to Stanmbester e United 
J HN w. py ae Nurseries, 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co,, N. Y., Get. Sth, 1 


Choice Native and Foreign Grape Vines. 
LENK & CU. offer for sale a stock of native and 
foreign Grape V' the rarest 4 most valua- 


bie varieties, Sen 
we Humbotae Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


GENEVA NURSERY, 
WwW. T. & E. Smith, Geneva, N. Y. 


Invite the attention of 
PLANTERS, NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS 
To their large stock of 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Plants, &c., of the most desirable sorts. Strawberry Plants 
of Triomphe de Gand, Wilson's Albany, &c. 

200,000 Grape Vines of the new early sorts at low prices. 

Our wholesale Catalogue will be furnished to all who apply. 


Trees for the Autumn of 1862. 
st, and Beater, wee Nur 3 Te cheeses for 











thriftin wth and 
pa NE ad, 
Ps aay Apple bee Sy tae Ct. 
MOYT & SONS. 





TO LONG ISLAND FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
Apple Trees—very low—to clear the ground. 
atl peasine APPLE TREES—7 ned, eine grafted, 


yt wag) cg Ae to sel t wets. 
each, 8 per donen: 10 r 100. Mixed Kinds $6 to $8 per 
CE & Coe Hiusbing, X.Y. 
,000 Hardy P 
2ne0OOks Tai eae 
, Malden, Mass, 
te Forma Me Guanes Very low. Grown by Johu 
Hi pYork. : > com 


oa 


ft ery low, An immen : tal 
: 4 ‘ if O. ‘ushin Y. i. 
LOWERING BULBS. 
aa offer etc, et. eon: . ute, and oe 
grat to all applica S ombotdt Pa Toledo, Ohio. 
pre SSEECUS ROOTS of superior quali- 


to arrive, for sale by 
UCHAR T ¢ ‘GEBHA , 21 Nassau-st., New-York. 


‘La Versailles Currants. 
old RQor tne grow and warranted the pure parc variety for sale 
ine and st Deaeen year at the ofc fine t of 
ere higher satisfaction Gsalleheseh tocar 


Ne ck ere as 
Milton, 


Ulster Co., N.Y. 
New-York Agricultural Ware- 


Se ak te 






































189 and 191 WATER-ST. 

Heree Powers, Threshers, and Winnowers. 

Clover Nallers, Corn Shellers, Grain Drills, and Fanning 
Mills. 

Straw and Hay Cutters—Eureka, Daniel's, Telegraph, and 
other Corn Stalk Cutters, 

Hoy Presses—Ingersol!'s, Dederick’s, and other patents. 








Sa and rs, 
sf e Cutters, Plaster, Poufirette. 
P Hows the lightést of draft of any in use. 
The assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Impl is Seeds, and Fertilizers. 

Keystone Cider Mill and Press, 
This admirabl ia ready for the fruit harvest of 
1862. ihe poste, made b thane ee beeen ose 

worthy the ntion of all farm ra ee such 
wibrstet ivppind in the market, and is the only 
mull to perfect 
eR he tanci ok bane. wwe art’ solhang ot the low 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO 


ooo Courtland-st., New-York. 





Versailles Currants, $2 per dozen. 
Choice Dahlias, $2 per dozen. 


WOODRUFF’S BAROMETER, 
Prices $8, and $12. Agents wanted. 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, . 
Prices $7, and $10 


NONPARIEL WASHING MACHINE, 


0; No. 14; No. 7. 
eee Prd ex Ame: = ‘a gricalsurist 


THE AQUARIUS, A Hand Force Pump; $8. 


50 Choice Ornamental Shrubs, one each..........-+«.- $10,00 
Grape Vines by pe aainn, 60c.; Diana, Concord, and 

Hartford Prolific, 50c. eac! 

Grape ppg by alli dozen Delaware, Concord, &c., 
2 to 4 eyes each, 

Currant Cuttings by Mail $1 per dozen. 

HARVEY B. LANE, 
No. 4 Park Row, New-York City. 


Ss. B. CONOVER, 


260, 261, and 262 West Washington 
Market, foot of Fulton-st., N. Y. 
COMMISSION PRODUCE DEALER. 
All kinds Crone Fyoteee Produce sold on Commission, Par- 
ticular Stteption paid to the selection of Potatoes for Seed, 
Refers to the Editors of the American Agricuiturist, 


OUR “EXCELSIOR 
BURR STONE MILLS,” 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS. 


Have taken the nIGHEST PREMIUMS WHEREVER EXHIBIT- 
ED! NINE FIRST PREMIUMS being received from West- 
ERN STaTE Farrs last year. 

THE MILL may be driven by horse, water, or steam 
power, does its work equally as well as the best flat stone mills 
in milling establishments, and requires but one-half the power 
to do the same amount of work. They are made in the best 
manner, and will last acd years, and cost ———, Sor re 
pairs. 











THE HORSE-POWER runs upon iron’ balls, and 
requires but TrwO AND A HALF POUNDS DRAUGHT to keep it 
in motion. With the same number of horses it will do 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT more work than ANY OTHER 
POWER IN USE. 


Price of Power for 1, 2, 8, or 4 horses............... $125 
Price of Power for 1 to 8 horses ..................-- 175 


THE $125 PowER WILL DRIVE ANY THRESHING MACHINE, 
and was awarded the first premiums OVER THE BEST 8 AND 10 
HORSE POWERS at the State Fairs last Fall. 

Q@P"EVERY MACHINE IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFAC- 
TION, OR THE MONKEY WILL BE REFUNDED. @8 
REFERENCES: 

Orange Judd, New-York City. P.J. White, Cloater, N. J. 
W. P. Cooper, Philadelphia, Pa. Emery & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. Smith, Walnut Creek, O. E, Whitney, Green Bay, Wis. 
J. E. Torney, New-Baltimore, Mich. B, F. Griffin, Manhat- 
tan Kansas, f 


Liberal discount to dealers.—Agents wanted. State, Coun- 
ty, and Shop Rights for sale. 
For Circulars and farther information address 
BROTHERS, Patentees, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., New-York. 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 
Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 
For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New-York 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DIAMONDS. 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have, been tested in the most thorough 

— ween this and foreign countries to the number 

over 1200. 

The HorsE Fouss poem worked by either wheel or ca) 
me! adv 











ir mite, those wanting ch mact m: hin rite fo re ciah Stal 
n anting su ac} nea to oar ra catalo; 
containin; ib uon is ats, prices, etc., or Sosa 


and exam Ee t.. 
mans romptly attnided to, b oy addressin; ne. 
OUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L. I. 


MY HEELER'S COMBINED THRESHER AND 
BARGES PATENT CLEANING ATTACHMENT. 


HORSE POWERS, FAN MILLS, 
Circulars, qe | List of Pri * Testimonials, &c., will, 
N share 


on application, be sent by mail IER & 09 4d 





TO DAIRYMEN, 
TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale: 


Fruits, dry and green, 


Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Hams, 
Eges, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, &e., &¢., 


Can have them well sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns always 
Within Zen Days of their reaching the City, by 
forwarding them to the Commission House for 
Country Produce, of ; 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
82 Jay-street, New-York. 

N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant 
experience in this business, and trusts that he 
will continue to merit patronage by the most 


| careful attention to the interest of his patrons. 


The articles are taken charge of on their arri- 
val, and carefully disposed of promptly to good 
cash customers, and cash returns made imme- 
diately to the owner. (The highest charge made 


for receiving and selling is jive per cent.) 


A New York Weekly Price Current is issued 
by J. Carpenter, which is sent free to all his pat- 
rons. A specimen copy sent free to any de- 
siring it. 
For abundant references as to responsibility, in- 
tegrity, &c., see the “ Price Current.” 


A trial will prove the above facts. 


t@ Cash advanced on consignments of 


Produce, Cash paid for BUTTER in large or 
small quantities. 
SEND FOR 


A FREE COPY 


PRICES CURRENT, 


AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
, TO: 
JOSIAH CARPENTER, 





32 Jay-st., New York. 
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BUTTER, — 
CHEESE, 
POULTRY, EGGS, 


AND FARM PRODUCE — 
OF ALL KINDS 
SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Constantly on hand, for sale, Flour, Fish, Salt, Mackerel, 
Pork, Hams, Lard, Beans, Dried Fruit, Soap, Starch, ete, 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 Front-st., New- York. 


Refers ° the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 
2. §. Williams, President Market Bank, New-York. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price, Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and dent to sub 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded. Allof these 
books may well be procured by any one making up @ libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.) 














American Bird Fanwler........0sq..cccsecscccescccese+ sexe 903 
American Weeds and Useful Plants*.. ao heteneehos ene 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia... -. 400 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape ..........+0. 1 00 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book*.... - 100 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals.... % 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture.......... - 3 
American Florist’s Guide. . She opioRRbesgdeewecesdbecocpe 3) ae 
Barry's Fruit Garden*........ Wececevtedectcccecccccce 1B 
Bement’s (C, N.) Rabbit Fancier.. be 5 area 6 bas Sea midiaina a | 
Boussingault’s (J. B.) Rural Economy..........s..s00-++ 1% 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant*...,........... 150 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor.............000+ 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide.............008 -sssececseeers 60 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual....... eveveVibees 60 
Brandt's Age of Horses *......5-.--scesssececes geesscese 50 
Buist’s American Flowcr Garden Directory ... 123 
Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener*......... « 3 
COSTE FOES GIES vos nncccinse nce cecntccngeasncosons nbas ay ae 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide®... ..........seeeesees 60 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book............00.00+ coe 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor* .... <as SO 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor... -. 10 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers...........ssceceseseees 100 
Downing’s Cotiage Residences*.,......6.04: s0s.s+-eecccees 2 00 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America**......... 1% 
Downing’s Ladies’ Flower Garden. .......s.s<sseses 18 
Eastwood on the Cranberry® ........scccsescsccesssseeee 50 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener ..........0.+s00++ 50 
Farmer’s Practical Horse Farrier. ..........sscesssceseee 60 
French’s Farm Drainage *.........cccceccessscscccccsenes 2 00 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener a SP oe 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture ..........s+000+ 1 00 








Fish Cultare®.......ccccccccccccseseses 

Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses* u 

Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming.................++ 1% 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist............:ceccccsesccevecs 10 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding. ................-ss0008 vi) 
Guenon On Milch COWS......ssseccecccvccescscevecveceers 60 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery.........ssssesseeesssees 1.00 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers** ...........ceseeeeees 13 
Hooper’s Dog ad Ga, ......0.00.--cccesccagecccceneseve 50 
Jenning’s Horse and his Diseases ..........ssseseeceseees 13 
SO ONO Avs kin nos ages ons: spnnscbbncnnens*6 6 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening..........0+ .ss:seeeseesoeee 1 OD 
Kidder’s Bee Culture........ ..-....006 

Langstroth on the Honey Bee*....... 

Leuchare’ Hothouse ........cccccscccessccccscccccccccees 
Liebig's Lectures ‘on Chemistry .............cccceeceeesee 
Linsley’s (D, C.) Morgan HOrses....csessccccsevereveeess ° 


Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C. L. Fint. 


Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse Doster. ; 
McMahon's American Gardener. . 

Meehan’s Ornamental Trees ‘ id 
Milburn on the Cow oad DAEZY. .occcccveccccesevccccesees 
Miles on the Horse's 
Norton's Scientitic Agricuitare A oo SU oe Me Were Revie cbee 
Our Farm of Four Acres....*....cloth 50 cts.; paper.... 
Onion Calture* 
Olcott’s Sorgho and y Cala 
Pardee on Strawberry — 
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Parlor Gardener... ....... ose os 
Parsons on the Boab ihe h ban eo. EBs peice cece se 1 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land Measurer............sseeeees sese 


| lento’ 





$mith’s Landscape 
5 4 Educati 


s' Book 
John 





Stephen 
towers 








" Todd's (Ss. 
Tucker's iHepister Rural EE? Crthcecctetbwusececcdo®s 
Warder's Hedges and Evergreens*. 
Watson’s American Home Garden.. 
‘Week's (Jolin M.) aes on Bees 
Wood's Class Book 0: : 
Yale Colle 3 poe Re Lectur 
Youatt an ooner on I _— + 
Ouatt and dertin on Cattle. 
one on th 


Youatt on Bheop” 


Seen ee renee teens ooee 
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J. P, HALE & CO. having removed to their new ware 


mm No. 478 BROADWAY, 


are now prepared to offer the public a magnificent NEW 
SCALE, fall 
TT OOTAVE 


ROSEWOOD PIANO, 


containing allimprovements known in this country or Eu- 
rope. Over Strang Bass, French Grand Action, Harp pedal, 
Full Iron Frame, for 


$150 CASH. 


Warranted for Five Years. 
Rich moulding cases 


$175 TO $200. 


All warranted made of the best seasoned material, and to 
stand better than any sold for $400 or $500, by the old me- 
thods of manutacture, We invite the best judges toexamine 
and try these new Instruments, and we stand ready at all 
times to test them with any others manufactured in this 
country, © J.P. HALE & CO. 

478 Broadway, New-York. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Acknowledged te be Superior to 
all Others. 
495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
“Grover & Baker's is the best."—Am. Agriculturist. 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 


PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED, 
200 or 500 yard spools. 
MACHER ne, se BROOK A LH ‘Ss FAIRY S GLACE for up- 


wit "tiread, & nd B CKET for 
under thread. Sold aoe fg meng clase dealers in he Axl coun- 


yj Wo, tn cases 








assorted n ~ y 
HENRY SMITH, Sole ‘Agent, Ose Vesey-st., Ne ew-Yor 


AN IMPROVED CLOTHES WRINGER. 


e best now in use. 
Agents wanted fo: by deca States and Conntion, Manu- 
factured and for sa — wholesale and retai 
HAINES & PELL, 27 Curtinndtst. New-York. 








Pyle'’s O. K. Soap 
eultar- 


takes the Hi He MIUMS,. The A 
al Societies 1S ew- fork, New Jersuy, and Queens Co., L. L., 
- = recent oa ogy granted the GHEST or a 1UMS 
Saleratus., ougeki eepers 
wii aftaat it Satie tot to thet interest ti = use these artic! Rola 
by G rooms Bone erally. YLE, Manmiagtaser 
350 Wi schington Cor: iu - of of Franklinstreet N ew-York. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 

This is the best and cheapest microscope 
in the world for general use. It has just 
received the First Premium—Silver Medal 
—at the Ohio State Agricultural Fair. It 
requires no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and is 
so simple that a child can use it, It will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, on the re- 
Sectional View. A, ceipt of $2.25, or with six beautiful mount- 


un repre elas ed objects for Three Dollars, Address 


Instru- HENRY CR 
high. 182 Centre-st., N ew York. 


TEETH 
UPON ALLEN’S SYSTEM 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT. 


Bond-st., . Now-York. 
are all Antaietiono 


UMS, ROOF, and RUG 
efi nted, ng those 
far 4 e natural or- 








ment 5 S inches 





Ry this method the 
of the MOUTH 


delicate tints, shates, and ore 
ans, th ing from the o juman ‘er 
n forming them, This we do positively: /Sccomees 
vinced by our numerous patrons, The ex on 
of the mouth, and original con be 


tour of 
ay wee i nfch rejuvenates th the A eae cheek. ‘wred 
ve pamphlet may be obtained jdressin 
DRS. J. ALLEN & SON. as above. x! 4 


Hickok’s Patent Portable 
KEYSTONE CIDER 
AND 
WINE MILLS. 
WINE PRESSES, CIDER MILL SCREWS, FRUIT GATH- 
ERERS, TURN TABLE and other APPLE PARERS, &¢. 


Sold at wholesale and retail by 
R. H. ALLEN &'©O., 





‘Fertilizing 





189 and 191 Water-st, New-York. 
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$150. BEST PLANOS.$150./ MRS. WINSHOW:, 


sician, presents to the attention of Mothers her 


S00 Tt eae SYRUP 
CHILDREN, 


which greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by soften 
ing the ‘gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
PALN and spasmodic action, and Is 
Sure to ate the Bowels. 

Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 

Relief and Health to your Infants, , 
It not only relieves the child from pain, but tes the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and efi- 
ergy to the whole system. It will almost festa 2 velieve 

Griping in the a Penn an 


and overcome my She, ei ihe BRT a snd SUREST tie 


end in death. wa Salleve i 
DY IN THE W 
DIARRHEA in children whether it arises from Tovthing or 
from any ether cause. We would say to every mother who 
has a child suffering from any of the foregoing coniplaints— 
DO NOT LET YOUR PREJUDICE, NOR THE PREJU- 
DICES OF OTHERS, stand between you and your siffering 
child and the relief that will be SURE—yes, ype rSieneg 
SURE—to follow the use of this medicine, if timely used. 
Full directions for using will accompany each None 
genuine unless the facsimile of CURTIS. & PERKINS, 
New-York, 1s on the outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 

Principal Office, 13 Cedar-Stréet, New-York. 
Price only 25 cents per bottle, ‘ 








The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 


Has been in operation since April, 1861, and the severe and 
varied tests, to which it has been subjected, in country and 
city families and laundries, demonstrate that two-thirds the 
labor and time, and half the soap required in hand _w. 
are saved by its use, and no injury can possibly result. to 
the most delicate fabric from its action. It is a squeezing 
machine, and ft washes with equal éffectiveriess ‘a ‘cambric 
handkerchief, or a bed quilt. 

The machine is carefully made of the best materials, and 
its strength and durability will be found in keeping with fly 
extreme simplicity, There is nothing in ite construction 
Mable to get out of order; and no training is required to en- 
able the least skillful person to work it satisfactorily. A giri 
twelve years old can operate it. 

Three sizesof family machines are made, their capacity 
being about the bulk of five, eight, and twelve shirts ro- 
spectively. Prices: No, 1, $10; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $17. 


Machines Power manufactured ' 
Hotels and ot tokedeles, ee irk atta 
Circulars, giving full descriptions, will be forwarded by 
OAKL 


& 5 
en nes i Fg ttt A 73 ope: dgributmrias New Tork, 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 





We are manufacturing a G e Al of q 
uM, and Coase BONE: UME: OF Aw 
PERPHOSPHATE OF manufactared from 


Please — the Manaincteren, 
and get the Intrinsic Value of he ‘ , 
N. B, A Liberal Discotint 
Address 


@r Newark, N. J, 
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Only one Item int these Columns to be 
Read—Which is it? 








3,300 Copies Free. 


The offer of 14 months for the price of 12, extended 
only to October 31st. But we print 3,300 extra copies of 
this November fumber, of which 300 will be reserved for 
new subscribers from the Pacific Coast, Utah, and. other 
distant points, and the rest will be presented to the first 
3,000 new subscribers now received for volume 22. (1863). 
All new names for a year, now coming in, are at once 
entered from’the date of reception until the close of 1603. 
Thus then, all new subscribers sent in this month, get 
13 months at the price of a year, and the first 3,000 will 
receive 14 ths. This applies to all new subscribers, 
whether coming singly, or in premium clubs, or for maps, 
or as awards from Agricultural Societies, or otherwise. 





Good Maps Still Offered. 


Our arrangement for Premium Maps was but temporary, 
and they could not be promised far ahead. Weare happy 
to state, that they can be continued during November. 
Here is the offer: For one new subscriber at $la year, 
sent now or during November, we will present, when 
desired, a large colored map of Virginia, including Mary- 
land and part of Pennsylvania. This covers more than 
ten square feet, and gives all the rivers, small streams, 
mountains, cities, villages, and principal roads in the 
whole state of Virginia, so completely that the location 
and every movement of the armies can be followed. 


Or, 


Instead of the above, a large map of all the Southern 
States, giving all the principal towns, rivers, streams, etc., 
etc. The above maps are designed as premiums -for new 
Subscribers. Any present Subscriber sending in one or 
more new names, receives a map for each ; he may also 
receive a copy of it for his own subscription, and for other 
old subscriptions, if they are renewed at the same time at 
$layear. These Maps are wanted by everybody just now. 


Another Good Map. 


For two new subscribers at $1 each we will this month 
send, when desired, one of the best maps published of 
the whole United States, including also the Canadas and 
New Brunswick. This covers nearly 15 square feet. 
Every county in all this broad territory is colored sepa- 
rately. Mr. Lloyd, the publisher, says there are 300,000 
names engraved on it. We could not count them all. 


How to Pay Taxes Easily. 


A farmer in Central New-York, writes to the American 
Agriculturist: “I paid my taxes last year by investing a 
single dollar in this wise. After long solicitation by a 
neighbor, I subscribed for your journal, as it happened, 
just before you published the article advising us that grain 
would be higher. I was on the point of selling, but after 
reading your remarks decided to wait, and thereby gained 
over seventy dollars on my crop—enough to pay my taxes 
for two years.” This is one instance of many that have 
come to our knowledge, where a single suggestion in this 
journal has returned many fold the price of subscription. 
Help your neighbor pay his taxes next year by inducing 
him to. read and profit by the valuable information con- 
tinually published in these columns. He will thank you. 


In Good Company. 


The constant readers of the Agriculturist number far 
more than one hundred thousand, largely made up of the 
most intelligent, enterprising members of the agricultural 
community. It is worth something to be introduced to 
such.a society, and share the benefits of their thoughts 
and suggestions, These are freely presented in this 
journal, and it would be strange, indeed, if among the 
whole amount of information affordéd, there could not be 
gleaned a single dollar’s worth of useful material for 
thought and practice. A large number of the subscribers 
have assured us that they would not part with the knowl- 
edge thus gained for many dollars. Please invite your 
friends and your neighbors to join this good company. 


To-day as well as To-morrow. 


Those who feel disposed to try for one of our premiums 
(see page 346) can do it to-day as well as next week, and 
even better, for subscribers sent in now get not only all 
of volume 22, (1863) but the rest of this year thrown in. 





ee 
A Thinking Machine, 


Would be worth more to the community than any inven- 
tion yet brought out. A good journal is the nearest 
approach to it. It presents thoughts to men, which 
would never have entered their heads but for its aid, and 
thus it answers the purpose of a thinking machine. .Con- 
sider a moment, that hundreds of contributors in every 
part of the country send their best practical thoughts on 
farm, garden, and household matters, to the American 
Agriculturist, which works them up, and presents the 
whole to subscribers for a single dollar a year—and for 
less to Clubs. Can money be better invested? Please 
ask your neighbor what he thinks, and will do about it. 


“Twoofa Trade Can Agree,” 


Notwithstanding the old adage that they can’t. Here is a 
proof in point: Over Sig Hundred cotemporary Journals 
have this year*stated editorially that the American Agri- 
culturist is the best journal in the country for the Farm, 
Garden, and Household, Most of these journals are on 
file and can be shown.—‘‘ What everybody says must be 
true,” Wecan not tell how many subscribers think or 
say the same thing, and speak from personal experience, 
The Publisher will, of course, be pleased to have a hun- 
dred thousand more read the paper so as to be able to 
speak from a fortunate experience, Will the reader 
please ask his neighbor to make up one of the hundred 
thousand? There are maps, etc., offered to those who 
obtain subscribers, and extra copies to the new comers. 


Good all Around. 


Is there a widow or a soldier's wife in any neighbor- 
hood, to whom her neighbors would like to give a 
“benefit?” What. better than a Jabor-saving Sewing 
Machine? Here is a plan to get one easily. Let ten of: 
her neighbors (the ladies of course) unite their efforts for 
a day, and-each solicit-9 subscribers for the Agriculturist 
at $1 a year ; or 13 subscribers at the lowest club price 
of 80centseach. This will secure a first-rate Wheeler 
& Wilson machine (see premium list p. 346}. By going to 
different parts of the town a club can be readily raised. 
Almost every one will putdown a.dollar for such an ob- 
ject, especially when he will at the same time secure the 
Agriculturist for a whole year, or 14 montilis if it be done 
soon. The enterprise will pay all around.  At® least one 
will be greatly benefited, and 90 to 130 copies of the paper 
in a neighborhood or town will tend to rural fimprove- 
ments, to say nothing of tncreased products upon the 
farms and gardens, and in-door improvements as well. 


How to Buy Cheap. 


On page 346 are named a lot of really good articles, one 
or. more of which is wanted by almost everybody. We 
give these articlesin return for lists of subseribers—a 
cheap way to buythem. The list gatherer loses no money 
if he does not gain the largest premium aimed for. Be- 
tween three and four thousand persons have secured one 
or more of these premiums during the past two years. 
“What man (or woman or child) has done, man (or wo- 
man or child) can do.” Who wil! have:a Premium? 


Did You Read, 


On page 309, what a Michigan farmer said ? How a single 
hint in .his Agriculturist, about sowing his wheat crop, 
gave hin $300 clean profit? Such hints are scattered 
all along through every volume. A man can’t read with- 
out thinking, and the more thinking he does, the’better will 
the work of his hands pay. Please mention the matter 
to those neighbors who have not yet learned that it pays 
to read and think earnestly about their own business. 


Our General. 


The American Agriculturist, though not a military jour- 
nal, has yet sapplied one general for the field whose ser- 
vices can not be over estimated, namely: “GrnrnaL 
InrormaTiIon”—on all that pertains to operations on the 
farm, garden, and household. From the Agriculturist 
arsenal there’are annually sent forth to the army in the 
field, over 2,000 loads of “ fixed ammunition” in the form 
of useful items, all prepared with especial reference to 
the wants of the army combatting with ignorance, poor 
crops, poor housekeeping, ete., etc. These articles are 
not mere rehashes of selections from irresponsible sources, 
but are prepared by our own editors and contributors. Is 
there not work for our General in your neighborhood ? 
Please aid in introducing him into every “ strong-hold.” 


—_—_———— EEE 





te For Terms, ete., See Page 349. 











